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Correspondence 





Education for What? 


Eprror: Congratulations on the recent 
liberal run of articles about the knotty 
problem of science and contemporary civil- 
ization. However, Prof. Ryan’s question, 
“sre We Miseducating Our Scientists?” 
made me do an intellectual double-take. 
Perhaps we are, but the question of more 
yital concern seems rather to be: “Are We 
Miseducating Our Humanists?” 

It seems to me that the justification of 
humanistic studies in the program of our 
scientists must rest on the basis of what 
they can do to develop the man, not of any 
hypothetical aid they can render to the 
process of scientific discovery. Beauty bare 
and beauty fully adorned may be some- 
what akin. I seriously doubt, however, 
whether Maxwell could have derived his 
wave equation on any other basis than 
the contemplation of, precisely, mathemati- 
cal beauty. 

ANDREW J. DUFNER, S.J. 
Bellarmine, House of Studies 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Correction 


Eprror: As the compiler of the School and 
Society enrollment statistics cited in your 
issue of Jan. 23 (p. 489), I feel it only fair 
to Marymount College (N. Y.) to say that 
the statistics which the college supplied to 
me covered the full-time attendance for 
1959-60 at the Tarrytown-on-Hudson cam- 
pus but did not include figures for the New 
York City division of the college. The total 
of 1,117 full-time students (642 at Tarry- 
town and 475 at New York City) would 
thus rank Marymount as the largest of U. S. 
Catholic women’s colleges. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

President Emeritus 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Points of View 


Error: William V. Kennedy’s article, 
“One Strategic Command?” (2/6), is the 
most lucid presentation of the debate on 
planning vs. control functions published to 
date. Proponents of the “single-service” 
concept hail a dissenting Supreme Court 
opinion as “scholarly” and a debate in 
Congress as “lending strength to our demo- 
atic institutions.” But a disagreement 
among the Joint Chiefs of Staff—on a sub- 
ject which involves national survival—is 
condemned as “bickering.” Fortunately, the 
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type of unification they seek has not yet 
been achieved and the Navy’s minority 
opinion on Polaris provides a hopeful an- 
swer to the Soviet threat of massive mis- 
sile warfare. 
JosepH T. Kosnik 
Lieut. Comdr., U.S.N. 
Naval War College 
Newport, R. I. 


Eprror: Mr. Kennedy errs in stating that 
Gen. Thomas S. Power has ever proposed 
“centralized control” of “total U. S. Stra- 
tegic capability” under SAC or that “one 
commander in an underground shelter in 
Nebraska” will be able to control an all-out 
nuclear war. Would he document his asser- 
tion and tell us when and where General 
Power ever made such a proposal? 

Mr. Kennedy is the victim of deliberate 
misinformation to the effect that SAC wants 
to get into the submarine business. This 
whispering campaign goes on to say that 
Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, 
USAF, approached the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with the proposal that the Polaris subma- 
rine-launched missile be turned over to 
SAC. 

Gen. White set the record straight in his 
Jan. 11 talk before the National Press Club 
in Washington when he stated his position 
as follows: 

My position on the strategic command 

is not that the Polaris submarine be 

placed under the Strategic Air Com- 

mand but quite the contrary; that the 

Strategic Air Command itself be made 

subordinate to an over-all United 

States Strategic Command, comprising 

all our strategic weapons systems un- 

der one head, the commander of which 
might be, in the initial stages, or until 
the Army has a strategic weapon sys- 

tem, either an Air Force officer or a 

Navy officer. The staff would be a joint 

staff. This concept, in my opinion, 

would be completely in accord with 
the Reorganization Act, an exact paral- 
lel to many of our unified commands. 
Donatp J. WILKINS 
Washington, D. C. 


Done With Laughter 


Epitor: I enjoyed immensely Vince Pack- 
age’s “The Polyethylene Society” (1/23). 
I only wish it could be read by every 
U. S. citizen and that all Catholic news- 
papers would reprint it. If we can’t reason 
with the materialists among us, perhaps 
we can accomplish something through 
laughter. 

Harry G. SHOEMAKER 
Norwich, N. Y. 





3) Just Published 


SAINTS WHO 
MADE HISTORY 


The First Five Centuries 
by Maisie Ward 


About the men who shaped the early 
Church from the first successors of the 
Apostles—Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp 
—to Leo the Great and St. Patrick in 
Ireland. Fascinating people to read 
about, and their lives, taken together, 
give a wonderful picture of the rapid 
development of the Church before the 
fall of Rome. A choice of the Catholic 
Book Club. $4.50 


8 Coming on Feb. 24th 


THE LAST HOURS 
OF JESUS 


by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


A splendid book on the Passion of Our 
Lord. Father Gorman (editor of The 
Sign) uses his archaeological and per- 
sonal knowledge of Jerusalem to take 
us step by step through the hours from 
the Last Supper to the Entombment, 
bringing out much that we usually miss, 
clarifying points often misunderstood. 
A choice of the Thomas More Book 
Club and the Catholic Digest Book 
Club. $3.95 


MOTHER OF THE 
REDEEMER 


Edited by Kevin McNamara 


Eight theologians give findings of mod- 
ern scholarship on the theology of Our 
Lady: her role in the destiny of the 
Church and in each of our lives. The 
writings of recent popes are extensively 
quoted. $4.00 


At your bookstore 


Write to us for Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET, fully describing all 
Spring books. 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 
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Current Comment 





Will the West Stand Firm? 


The Moscow meeting of the anti- 
Nato Warsaw Pact powers has lifted the 
blinds on Khrushchev’s plans for the 
first East-West Summit in Paris in May. 
The pattern of Soviet policy is now 
clear. There will be a big play for “total 
disarmament” as cover for Realpolitik 
with regard to Germany. The ultimatum 
over Berlin is revived. The time limit 
is left dangling for a period which 
Khrushchev decrees must be short. A 
final settlement must be reached within 
this breathing time, and this settle- 
ment must provide for a divided, de- 
militarized and neutralized Germany— 
with Berlin “free.” 

If the West refuses a Soviet-style 
Germany and elects to remain in Berlin, 
trouble is promised. Moscow will make 
peace with puppet East Germany and 
turn over control of Berlin’s life lines 
to the Eastern Germans. In a word, the 
West will be given the choice of dealing 
with them or facing a “total” blockade 
of Berlin. 

This is Khrushchev’s retread policy 
for breaking up Nato. His aim is to force 
piecemeal surrender on the North At- 
lantic Alliance. Will the West stand 
firm? Voices are already raised in the 
Western camp favoring “practical deal- 
ing” with the East Germans over the 
access to Berlin. The possibilities are 
being explored of settlement on a basis 
other than the status quo. Leeway is 
being sought for “compromise on de- 
tail” without “sacrifice of fundamen- 
tals.” Let us hope fervently that the 
West is not inching into a position in 
which, come the Summit, it will have to 
sustain the loss of Germany. 


We Can Help de Gaulle 


The West can breathe more easily 
now that President de Gaulle has mas- 
tered the “ultras” of Algeria and France. 
At the same time Washington and other 
Western capitals are aware that the 
French President has a grueling task 
ahead of him. 

What can the United ‘States do to 
ease the task of the French President? 
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This country has a part to play. It can- 
not just wash its hands and turn aside. 
Well, for one thing, we can do more to 
suppoii de Gaulle’s policy of self-de- 
termination for Algeria. He had reason 
to feel that we would give positive sup- 
port to his position at the UN. Our fail- 
ure to do so last November was a shock 
to him and grist for the mill of his ene- 
mies. It is in our own interest, and in 
the interest of the West, that his pro- 
posed working arrangement between 
the Muslim majority in Algeria and the 
heavy non-Muslim minority should suc- 
ceed. 

Then, Congress can take to heart 
President Ejisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion that the atomic energy law should 
be modified to provide our allies with 
atomic weapons. By refusing thus far to 
share nuclear information with the 
French (as we do with the British), 
we are ourselves responsible for back- 
ing de Gaulle into fashioning his own 
bomb for the tests he is conducting in 
the Sahara. In addition, we can do a 
lot of little things which mean so much 
—like showing greater consideration to 
the French mission to the Nato Stand- 
ing Group in Washington. 

General de Gaulle, by staving off 
chaos in France, has surely earned the 
right to our support. We should give it 
without stint. 


Hollywood's Choice 


The February issue of Consumer Bul- 
letin featured a report on foreign cars 
along with discussions about single-lens 
reflex cameras, water softeners and the 
like. The item that caught our roving 
editorial eye, however, was the question 
posed by CB’s editor: “Will Sex and Vi- 
olence in Motion Pictures Really Pay 
Off?” 

Our interest had been aroused by 
reading some recent testimony before 
the House Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee studying self-policing in the 
movie and publishing fields. Despite 
reassurances by the able chairman, Rep. 
Kathryn E. Granahan, that the hearings 
were not aimed at drafting censorship 
legislation, film spokesmen persisted in 


denouncing proposals for safeguarding 
youngsters from unsuitable movies as 
an effort at “just plain governmental 
censorship.” 

A leader in the filmland defense was 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. Now 
Mr. Johnston is, we may assume, a 
reasonably intelligent man. On reading 
some of his lines before the subcom- 
mittee, however, it is hard to regard 
them as anything other than an insult 
to the mentality even of Hollywood’s al- 
legedly typical audience of 12-year-olds, 
Surely he didn’t intend the members of 
Congress or any other adult te take him 
seriously when he proclaimed that “no 
other industry has matched” U. S. movie 
makers in responsibility and self-disci- 
pline. 

Voluntary efforts by private citizens 
united in the Legion of Decency and 
other programs have saved the industry 
from its own aesthetic and moral imma- 
turity in the past. As the CB editorial 
remarks: “It will be interesting to see 
whether during the current year the mo- 
tion picture industry heeds such wise 
counsel or chooses to commit suicide,” 


Politicking over the Schools 


The Federal-aid-to-schools issue may 
be one of the most explosive in the elec- 
tion campaign. Both parties are aware 
that the President is committed to veto 
any bill proposing large-scale grants for 
the schools. They know too that he has 
wide popular backing for his principle 
of a pay-as-you-go budget and that the 
people are reluctant to shoulder new 
tax burdens. The fate of many recent 
school bond elections underscores this 
latter point. 

On the other hand, there is wide- 
spread concern and mounting pressure 
across the country that something be 
done to help the schools. 

In a night session on Feb. 4, forty- 
six Democratic Senators joined forces 
with eight Republicans to pass a bill 
which will provide for school construe 
tion and teacher salaries, The $1.8 bit 
lion in aid is to be stretched over a two 
year period and goes only to. public 
schools. (An even more generous 
along these lines has been stalled for 
months in the House Rules Committee.) 

The four Democratic Presidential 
hopefuls in the Senate supported the 
measure. Vice-President Nixon, whos 
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tie-breaking vote had killed an earlier 
education-aid bill, did not have to vote. 

During debate on the Feb. 4 bill the 
Senate rejected, 49-37, an amendment 
to set aside $150 million for low-interest 
Joans for construction to nonprofit pri- 
yate and parochial schools. Senators 
Humphrey and Johnson favored the 
amendment, the traveling Senator Ken- 
nedy recorded a nay vote and Senator 
Symington was not recorded. 

This year of election will probably 
see only shadow boxing in what con- 
cerns the Federal aid question. But 
when and if the Congress decides to 
lend a helping hand to the nation’s 
schools, some fair way should be found 
to include all of them. 


VD: More Than Drugs 


Hopes mounted in the Forties that 
the hour for the suppression of venereal 
diseases was at hand. The discovery of 
penicillin as an effective treatment and 
improvement in methods aimed at 
tracking down sources of infection gave 
grounds for these hopes. Today, how- 
ever, health experts are less optimistic 
about the outcome of the struggle. 

This shift in their outlook can be 
traced to a change in the nature of the 
VD hazard. The most disturbing aspect 
of it all has been the growing promi- 
nence of teen-agers as the special VD 
problem-group. They seem to be all too 
ready to imitate the casual sex behavior 
practiced by many of their elders. The 
result has been an increase in adolescent 
promiscuity and a consequent rise in the 
rate of infection. Moreover, the health 
investigator’s task has been vastly com- 
plicated by the fact that the prostitute 
has been displaced by amateurs as a 
prime spreader of disease. 

In a new pamphlet, “Venereal Di- 
sease: Old Plague—New Challenge,” is- 
sued by the Public Affairs Committee 
(22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 25¢), T. 
Leroy Richman concludes: “It has be- 
come apparent that drugs don’t stop 
VD in the population.” New medicines 
and better reporting of VD outbreaks 
can do much to control the danger. But 
the real threat will continue to be 
Promiscuity and those circumstances 
which encourage it among adolescents. 
In this regard, the author has some 
harsh words to say about the “sex-sell” 
Policies of advertisers appealing to 
teen-age markets. 
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To counteract the forces which pro- 
mote lax sexual behavior and the spread 
of social disease, there can be no sub- 
stitute, as Mr. Richman puts it, for 
“clear-cut goals in life.” Here is a real 
challenge to home, church and school: 
to provide a more effective inoculation 
against the moral and physical perils to 
which youths are exposed. 


Dr. Poling’s Chapel 


A Catholic has at last taken part in 
a ceremony at the interfaith Chapel of 
the Four Chaplains in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, the promoter of the 
shrine commemorating four military 
chaplains who died together when their 
troopship was torpedoed during the war, 
raised a minor controversy recently 
when he charged that in 1950 Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, then a Congressman, had 
been forced by the Church authorities 
to turn down an invitation to take part 
in ceremonies connected with the 
chapel. This, in Dr. Poling’s mind, was 
unwarranted clerical interference in the 
freedom of a public servant. 

Apparently the difficulty has been 
patched up. On Feb. 7, Dr. Shane Mac- 
Carthy, a Catholic, executive director 


Stepinac, Protomartyr 


Alojzije Cardinal Stepinac, 
Archbishop of Zagreb and 
Metropolitan of Croatia, who 
died Feb. 10, still in Tito’s 
hands, was the first churchman 
to fall victim to communism’s 
Cold War. 

His arrest in September, 
1946 by Moscow’s then loyal 
adherent, Marshal Tito, set the 
pattern—more subtle than the 
brute force employed earlier in 
the Ukraine and Subcarpathia 
—for the Stalinist persecutions 
of the Mindszentys, the Berans 
and the Wyszynskis elsewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

“My conscience is clear. I 
seek no mercy,” the prelate de- 
clared with dignity at his so- 
called trial. In death as in life, 
Tito’s victim is an honor to his 
Church and a warning to the 
free world. 


of the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, gave the principal address at an 
affair in which Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath was awarded a citation. But the 
press took pains to note that Dr. Mac- 
Carthy absented himself from the reli- 
gious portions of the scheduled pro- 
gram. 

Dr. MacCarthy informed Church au- 
thorities in Philadelphia that he had ac- 
cepted the engagement on three con- 
ditions: 1) that he would not be asked 
to participate in a religious service of 
any kind; 2) that no one should appear 
on the platform in any kind of religious 
garb; and 3) that he be accepted only 
as a representative of the President’s 
council of which he is an official. That 
Dr. Poling accepted these conditions 
without public complaint is a sign he 
agrees that, in an avowedly interfaith 
enterprise, the local bishop has, after 
all, something to say. 


Islam in the Modern Age 


Can Islam cope with the modern 
world? The question has disturbed more 
than one 20th-century Muslim thinker. 
To mention but two, Ali Abd al-Raziq 
and A. Surani have written extensively 
on the problem of adapting Muslim tra- 
ditions to modern life. Kemal Ataturk 
solved the difficulty by proclaiming 
Turkey a secular state. The country is 
today the most advanced of the Muslim 
nations. 

Now Habib Bourguiba, President of 
Tunisia, gives promise of following in 
the footsteps of the Father of the Turks. 
On Feb. 5, according to an AP report, 
the Tunisian President courageously 
urged his countrymen to ignore the 
month-long Ramadan fast in order to 
fight more efficiently against “underde- 
velopment and poverty.” During this 30- 
day period no follower of Mohammed 
may eat or drink between sunrise and 
sunset. Activity grinds to a slow halt. 
Government planning is shelved until 
the enervating days are over. Ramadan, 
as President Bourguiba has recognized, 
does not fit in with the fast tempo of the 
modern world. 

This could be said of the whole struc- 
ture of Muslim society. If Islam is to 
cope with the demands put upon the 
modern state, it must learn to adapt its 
laws and traditions to the present day 
and age. Much of the bitterness between 
the Arab nations and the West, for ex- 
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ample, would disappear, if only Islam 
could learn to relax in its dealings with 
the outside world. The world of Islam 
needs more Ataturks and more Bour- 
guibas. 


Health in Old Age 


With the 25th anniversary of Social 
Security coming up this year, Congress 
can be expected to take a close look at 
the need for improvements in that law. 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D., Ark.) 
has promised hearings on measures de- 
signed to strengthen the act’s Old-Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance pro- 
visions. Though he did not include 
H.R. 4700 on his list, that hotly con- 
troverted bill is also certain to come in 
for renewed attention. 

Last summer a full round of public 
hearings was held on Rep. Aime J. 
Forand’s (D., R. I.) bill to insure 
OASDI beneficiaries against hospital 
and other medical costs. Support for 
this proposal or an adequate substitute 
has mounted since last July. 

One::indication of popular interest 
in meeting the health needs of older 
people came from testimony before the 
Senate’s Subcommittee on Problems of 
the Aging in hearings held around the 
country. Some of the strongest evidence 
brought before the subcommittee con- 
cerned the inability of many older citi- 
zens to pay for medical and hospital 
care out of current income. Moreover, 
though HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flem- 
ming has put on record the Administra- 
tion’s opposition to the Forand bill, he 
has also admitted that some kind of 
program must be developed. 


Renewal or Whitewash? 


Everyone agrees that something must 
be done about our cities. The easy out, 
of course, is to think simply of tearing 
down old buildings, renovating others, 
and remaking the face of a city. Un- 
fortunately, the result of such an ap- 
proach may be no more than that—an 
urban face-lifting. Nothing will be done 
about the tough, inner problems which 
concern a city’s people. 

“The greatest single change with re- 
spect to population patterns within the 
cities,” as Dennis Clark recently pointed 
out, “has been the growth of the non- 
white population.” In a report on “Ur- 
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ban Renewal and Intergroup Relations,” 
prepared for the Philadelphia Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, he notes that 
the non-white population of 14 leading 
metropolitan areas averaged an amazing 
increase of 67.8 per cent in a time when 
whites increased on the average a total 
of 3.7 per cent. Yet non-whites, for the 
most part, remain jammed in the tradi- 
tionally segregated and undesirable 
parts of each city. Urban renewal, it is 
easy to see, will have a hollow ring un- 
less public and private agencies stir 
themselves to improve living standards 
and opportunities for minorities. 

Mr. Clark states frankly the head- 
aches that await housing officials, may- 
ors, civic leaders and others. But he 
holds out hope, on the basis of careful 
research, that “wise use of planning and 
redevelopment can dismantle the social- 
ly malignant machinery of segregation 
and slum conditions and replace them 
with decent structures and freedom as 
a fact.” Then urban renewal will be 
more than a whitewash. 


June Elections in Ecuador 


In the last week of January, the three 
leading candidates for the Presidency 
in Ecuador threw their hats into the 
ring. On Jan. 27 the Liberal party 
named former President Galo Plaza 
Lasso their candidate; two days later 
another former President, José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra came out as an Inde- 
pendent Liberal; and on Jan. 31 the 
Conservatives decided on the Minister 
of Economic Development (fe is known 
in Spanish as Ministro de Fomento), 
Gonzalo Cordero Grespo. By one of 
those paradoxes which occur from time 
to time in Latin American politics, the 
Conservative Cordero is recognized as 
a vigorous social reformer, and the Lib- 
eral Plaza is the darling of Ecuador's 
big money. The Communists, who don’t 
have a chance in the world to win alone, 
are indifferent to a victory by Plaza, 
but will fight both Cord2ro and Velasco 
to the last ditch because these two are 
bent on helping the Ecuadorian worker. 

President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, 
the first Conservative President in sixty 
years, has not exactly shown dazzling 
leadership, but he has kept the ship of 
state afloat and moving. Now that his 
term draws to its end in September, he 
is being criticized as a do-nothing execu- 
tive, even by some in his own party. 


Replying to an open letter by the op- 
position, which had bitterly accused his 
regime, President Ponce stated on Jan, 
23 that he had spent most of his four 
years cleaning up the $25-million deficit 
they had left him. Today most of that 
deficit is liquidated, he claimed, and 
Ecuador’s currency is the strongest it 
has been since the war. The tighten- 
ing of credit, however, has meant plenty 
of resentment against Ponce’s regime, 
His Conservative colleagues maintain 
that he has done nothing in his four 
years to extirpate from key positions in 
the Ministry of Education and else- 
where self-confessed Marxists and the 
frantic fringe of anticlericals who have 
always hung at the edges of Liberal 
Governments. 


. . « Who Will Win Them? 


No one is making any bets about 
who will win the June elections. The 
principal reason for uncertainty is that 
Ecuador has always been a country 
made up of two quite different halves; 
the Andean highlands, which are rela- 
tively well-off, and the tropical coast- 
lands, especially the port city of Guaya- 
quil, which are economically and politic- 
ally explosive. Thanks to a constant in- 
flux of newcomers seeking work, Guaya- 
quil has now become the country’s larg- 
est city. But the arrival of these desper- 
ate folk has meant a desperate shortage 
of homes, schools and even sewage fa- 
cilities for a city that is only a few miles 
from the Equator. Whether dema- 
gogues, in Guayaquil and elsewhere, 
will turn the elections into a mere strug- 
gle for petty advantages remains to be 
seen. Certainly the voters all over 
Ecuador will be looking for concrete 
results from the next Government. 


Tainted Triumph in Kerala 


Territorially Kerala is the smallest 
State in the Indian union. But it has 
achieved an importance far out of pro 
portion to its size. In 1957 it became the 
first political entity anywhere in the 
world to elect freely 2 Communist gov- 
ernment. On Feb, 1 it became the first 
to correct its mistake by a popular bak 
lot. After 28 months of misrule, the Reds 
were definitively turned out of office as 
an unprecedented 85 per cent of the 
electorate swarmed to the polls. The 
final count gave Kerala’s anti-Commu 
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nist parties 94 of a total 126 seats in the 
State Assembly. 

The impressive three-to-one victory 
was, of course, no mean accomplish- 
ment. Nevertheless, in several ways it 
was a tainted triumph. The Reds were 
defeated only because of the clever ma- 
neuvering of the rival anti-Communist 
parties. Congress, the Democratic So- 
cialists and the Muslim League for once 
buried their respective hatchets and 
agreed on single candidates in hotly 
contested election districts. They thus 
avoided the vote-splitting which cost 
them the election in 1957. Moreover, 
the Reds piled up a larger popular vote 
than in 1957. Almost half the electorate 
(42 per cent) voted Communist. 

Will the newly found harmony among 
Congress, Democratic Socialist and 
Muslim League legislators endure? Will 
they forget past grievances and cooper- 
ate for the good of the people of Kerala? 
Or will Kerala’s United Democratic 
Front collapse now that it has served its 
main purpose? The State’s future and 


perhaps the future of India depend on 
the answer to these questions. Mean- 
while the Reds wait in the wings. 
Though beaten at the polls, no party 
that has garnered almost half the popu- 
lar vote can be discounted. 


“Clean” Rule in Burma 


The people of Burma, it appears, pre- 
fer “clean” government to “stable” gov- 
ernment. They manifested that prefer- 
ence on Feb. 7 when they returned U 
Nu and his so-called Clean faction of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League to power and voted their dis- 
approval of the rival Stable AFPL fac- 
tion under one-time Premier U Ba Swe. 
The elections were the first since the 
military seized control almost a year 
and a half ago. 

Burma’s armed forces are now bow- 
ing out of politics but perhaps only for 
the moment. It is no secret that, of the 
rival political figures in the country, 
they favored the defeated U Ba Swe. 





When General Ne Win took over the 
premiership in mid-1958, it was to clean 
up the corruption and maladministra- 
tion of U Nu’s regime. To a great ex- 
tent he succeeded. He jailed suspected 
pro-Communists, many of whom were 
associated with the Clean AFPL. Just 
before the elections about a hundred 
of them were released from prison to 
stand for election. Some have now been 
returned to positions of trust. 

There is, therefore, no love lost be- 
tween U Nu and General Ne Win. Nev- 
ertheless, on Feb. 8 the new Premier 
praised the General for having cleaned 
up and reinstituted democratic govern- 
ment in Burma. He expressed his party’s 
determination to profit from the 17 
months of military rule and from past 
mistakes. For the sake of Burma we 
hope he means it. If parliamentary 
democracy again fails, the people of 
Burma, distrustful though they are of 
military rule, will be forced once again 
to turn to the army. The alternative is 
chaos. 
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—Catholic Book Week, 1960 


HE TAPROOTS of National Catholic Book Week 

go back to the vision of a Philadelphia Catholic 
bookseller, Mathew Carey. On January 1, 1802 the 
farseeing bookman set up the American Co™apany 
of Booksellers, and for two years the grcup was 
active in promoting an interchange of books and 
information among publishers and sellers. It was 
the forerunner of all book associations, Catholic or 
otherwise, in the United States. 

But the idea of such collaboration fell on sorry 
times. Publishers were much more interested those 
days in cutting one another’s throats than in col- 
laborating for the general good of the book-read- 
ing public. The idea began to take root, however, 
that what is good for one publisher is good for the 
whole industry and makes for the education of the 
book-reading audience. In the early 20th century 
such organizations as the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, the Religious Publishers Group, 
and others, were set up. It was not until 1940 that 
the Catholic Library Association—founded in 1921 
—was at last able to inaugurate Catholic Book 
Week. 

Like all nationally organized movements, espe- 
cially in the cultural field, CBW has had its ups 
and downs, but last year it really moved into high 
gear. For one thing, the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion’s sponsorship of the week was for the first 
time actively backed by such widespread and in- 
fluential organizations as the Catholic Press Asso- 





ciation, the National Council of Catholic Men, the 
National Council of Catholic Women and the Na- 
tional Office for Decent Literature. As a sign of 
the vitality of the week, over 500,000 copies of the 
reading lists prepared for CBW were distributed 
throughout the country, and over 3,000 libraries— 
school, public, parish, college and university—sig- 
nalized the week, by displays, lectures, panel dis- 
cussions and other means. 

CBW this year will be observed February 21-28, 
and the careful spadework done by the Catholic 
Library Association augurs a success that will top 
even last year’s records. The Catholic Library As- 
sociation (Villanova University, Villanova, Pa.) 
has available at low cost its three “best in Catholic 
reading” lists (for children, young adults, adults), 
a Guidebook for CBW Activities, and three recent 
and very valuable publications of interest to li- 
brarians: Suggestions for an Elementary School 
Library (25 cents), Basic Reference Books for 
Catholic High School Libraries ($1) and Parish 
Library Manual ($1). These are tools that have 
long been needed. 

The noble cause of wider and more intelligent 
reading is served each year with growing fruit by 
CBW. It would be a good resolution to determine 
that you will at least drop into your Catholic 
parish or school library during the week, to wit- 
ness the real vitality in the entire field of Catholic 
publishing. Harotp C. GarpINER 
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Washington Front 





How to Deal with the Russians 


me President Harry S. Truman, in making a 
speech here recently at a $100-a-plate Democratic 
dinner, came to a passage about the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. He departed abruptly from his text, and 
then, as of old, started shooting from the hip. 

“I wouldn't trust ‘em across the street, and I don't 
mean maybe,” Mr. Truman said of the Kremlin rulers. 
“They look you in the face and lie to you. I talk from 
experience.” The Missouri warrior was thinking of the 
long list of promises and agreements that the Soviet 
Union has violated or torn up. 

Reporters at the press table were a bit startled by 
Mr. Truman’s off-the-cuff sally, for it has been some 
time since any politician has talked that way in Wash- 
ington. Such talk has been considered politically dan- 
gerous since Vice President Richard M. Nixon visited 
Russia and President Eisenhower invited Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev to visit this country, with a re- 
sultant sharp rise in both the Nixon and Eisenhower 
popularity graphs in the Gallup poll. As Paul Ziffren, 
Democratic National Committeeman for California, has 
put it, “You can’t fight peace.” 

Yet it is certain that in their hearts most officials and 
lawmakers in Washington continue to look upon the 
Soviet Union with a good deal of suspicion and distrust. 
Perhaps that is true also of President Eisenhower. How- 
ever, being of an optimistic nature, the soldier-statesman 


On All Horizons 


seems to have persuaded himself that Premier Khru- 
shchev is desirous of melting the cold-war ice, and 
really wants to cut down on Soviet military spending 
so as to give the Russian masses some of the things 
that have been promised them now for more than 40 
years. 

The fight the Democrats are making against the Ad- 
ministration’s defense program is not altogether inspired 
by hopes of taking the White House in this election 
year, although politics is certainly a factor. Some of 
the Democrats are truly outraged at the thought of 
the United States, with all of its wealth and resources, 
being a “second best” in the missile and space fields. 

They feel that it is dangerous for the United States 
to allow the Soviet Union to become top dog in the 
arms race. They are concerned lest Uncle Sam be black- 
mailed at the council table. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter has pointed 
out that there are two broad views concerning Soviet 
intentions. One, he says, is the aforementioned view 
that Premier Khrushchev is sincere in wanting to lessen 
world tension and reduce armaments. The other view, 
says Herter, is that Premier Khrushchev is convinced 
that the Soviet Union has a decisive lead over the 
United States in the matter of weapons, and thinks he 
can use that advantage as a club to achieve his goals 
without risk of war. 

Which view is the correct one? Secretary Herter 
doesn’t presume to say, and neither does the Central 
Intelligence. What Sir Winston Churchill once said 
about Russia being an enigma wrapped up in a riddle, 
etc., still holds good, we can be sure. 

Epwarp T. FOo.iarp 


18-23); El Paso, Texas (July 25-29); 
Pacific Grove, Calif. (Aug. 8-12); New 
York City (Aug. 15-20); Toledo, Ohio 





(Aug. 22-27); Chicago (Aug. 29-Sept. 
3). Special sessions are planned for 





WORLD OF SILENCE. How to Talk 
to the Deaf, a manual of the sign lan- 
guage by Rev. Dan Higgins, C.SS.R., 
is now in print again in a new edition 
distributed by the Audio-Visual Library 
of the Archdiocese of Newark, 300 
Broadway, Newark 4, N. J. Complimen- 
tary copies will be mailed to those ac- 
tively engaged in work with the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


p> TEEN-AGERS’ BIBLE? A Junior 
Catholic Encyclopedia, developed in 
harmony with the curriculum needs of 
secondary schools, will be published by 
McGraw-Hill under the sponsorship of 
Cardinal Spellman. The set, to include 
ten volumes, and to be produced at an 
estimated cost of $4 million, will be 
ready in about five years. Editor-in-chief 
is Msgr. John H. Harrington, librarian 
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of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


p BIBLE REFRESHER. A Scripture 
institute for priests will be conducted 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
Aug. 8-12. The program features four 
visiting scholars and is designed to re- 
fresh previous knowledge and also to 
add recent developments in the fields 
of exegesis, literary analysis and cultural 
backgrounds. For further information 
address the Director, Scriptural Insti- 
tute, at the abbey. 


pSSCA ITINERARY. Following are 
the places and dates for the 1960 Sum- 
mer Schools of Catholic Action, now in 
their 30th year: Hendersonville, N. 
Carolina (June 6-10); St. Paul, Minn. 
(June 13-18); San Antonio, Texas (July 


adults and college students at the Pick- 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 2. Further details from the SSCA, 
3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


p CINEMA RENTALS. Films avail- 
able for religious purposes are listed in 
the new Spring catalogue of Saint Paul 
Films, 278 Warren St., Brookline 46, 
Mass. Included in the last are 26 films 
on the life of Christ. 


p DANISH VISITOR. Most Rev. 
Johannes Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., Bishop 
of Copenhagen, and at present a visitor 
to this country, was guest of honor a 
the dinner held in New York City, Feb. 
3, to mark the 50th anniversary of St 
Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League. 

R.AG. 
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Editorials 





National Goals: “A Call for Greatness” 


= CRUCIAL issue of the day is not the defense gap, 
the space lag or civil rights. These are only minor 
arguments in the Great Debate that increasingly en- 
gages the attention of preachers, politicians and news- 
paper pundits. The Great Debate centers around the 
definition and implementation of our national goals. 

The state of the question is fairly clear. We emerged 
from World War II with matchless power and prestige. 
Yet, with leadership thrust upon us, we stood uncertain 
and bewildered before its challenge. We suffered 
aggressive communism to build a political, military and 
economic complex which now poses the gravest threat 
to our survival and our way of life. Today we face 
this international ogre with no stronger weapons than 
“massive retaliation.” The barren formula for maintain- 
ing the status quo against communism is matched by 
the poverty of our positive programs at home and 
abroad. Our domestic vision scarcely extends beyond 
the expectation of “peace, prosperity and progress”’— 
a goal that does not carry us as far as the preamble of 
the Constitution. For mankind at large, looking hope- 
fully at our affluence and our tradition of liberty, we 
offer nothing better than the vague determination to 
strive toward “freedom under justice” for all nations. 

With some of these thoughts in mind, no doubt, 
President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union Message 
for 1959, announced that he would set up a committee 
on national goals. It was to be composed of “selfless, 
able and devoted individuals, outside of Government.” 
Their task would be to identify the big issues and estab- 
lish objectives in the light of our potentials. 

On February 6 of this year the eleven-man Commis- 
sion on National Goals became a reality and “got the 
green light.” Made up of distinguished educators and 


Trujillo and 


HAT LITTLE the outside world knows about the 
present state of affairs in the Dominican Republic 
adds up to serious trouble for the Trujillo regime. In 
this crisis the Catholic Church—not to speak of other 
elements in the country—has been involved in two 
ways, neither of which reflects any credit on aging Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who has been firmly 
in the saddle there since 1930. The Church first became 
involved when the dictator arrested several priests on 
charges of fomenting rebellion, and expelled a Cuban 
Jesuit seminarian on charges of having organized a 
“Communist-type” conspiracy to dynamite buildings 
in the capital city of Ciudad Trujillo. 
The incident which brought the Dominican crisis to 
world attention, however, was the publication in all 
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representatives of various professions, the commission 
is charged with the momentous responsibility of recom- 
mending our policies and programs for the next dec- 
ade or longer. 

It is easy to suggest the enormous range and com- 
plexity of the work that lies before this group. Its most 
fundamental and formidable task is to show how we 
can secure and enlarge the liberty and dignity of all 
our people despite the persisting discrimination against 
creed, color and sex. But the planning cannot be limited 
to what is political and social in the radical sense. The 
Commission must consider the educational needs of our 
citizens. It must suggest a program for our military 
posture. It must decide to what extent we should meet 
the challenge of Khrushchev’s “peaceful economic com- 
petition.” It cannot neglect the basic questions of aid 
to underdeveloped nations, scientific research and even 
space exploration. 

Though the work of the Commission is largely con- 
fined to relatively short-term goals and purely domestic 
development, we hope that it will lift its sights to study 
the role of the United States in the emerging inter- 
national community. The welfare of our own people 
is the primary business of the State. But if no man is 
an island, neither is any nation an isolated continent. 
In today’s world national welfare cannot be defined or 
realized in separation from the common good of all 
men. We believe that America has a providential pur- 
pose in the City of Man. We conceive that purpose to 
be peace on earth, unity among all men and reverence 
for human dignity everywhere. To that grand aim all 
national planning must ultimately contribute. Its reali- 
zation indeed sounds “a call for greatness to a resolute 
people.” 


the Bishops 


the churches on January 31 of a significant collective 
pastoral of the bishops. The language of the episcopal 
document is particularly impressive against the back- 
ground of the existing censorship and the earlier dis- 
cretion observed by Church leaders. The bishops re- 
ferred to “the grievous blow that has afflicted a good 
many Dominican homes.” This was confirmation of 
rumors about a new wave of arrests that had inundated 
the Republic on the Generalissimo’s orders. The pastoral 
spoke of “delicate circumstances that have arisen to 
put a pall of sadness over the beautiful festivities [of 
the patronal Feast of Our Lady of Grace].” It referred 
to “these moments of anguish and uncertainty.” Such 
words in a dictatorship can only mean that things have 
reached a point of desperation. Furthermore, the bishops 
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did not shrink from pinning the blame. They declared 
that in the exercise of their pastoral ministry they had 
sent a letter to what they described as “the highest 
authority” of the country “in order that by a plan of 
reciprocal understanding, there can be ended excesses 
which, in short, only bring harm to those who commit 
them... .” 

The chief grievance of the bishops against the regime 
is evident in the unusually long passages dedicated to 
liberty as a right emanating from the natural law and 
the dignity of the human person. Their pastoral is a 
cry of protest against the arbitrary and dictatorial 


ruthlessness of a regime fast losing its hold on what. 


ever friends it had. 

The Dominican bishops quoted the late Pope Pius 
XII quite liberally in their defense of liberty. As if to 
take up this challenge, the Dominican foreign minister 
promptly took off for Rome where he had a talk with 
Vatican officials and saw the Pope. What assurances 
he there gave in the name of the Generalissimo are, 
of course, not known at this writing. But it is a little 
late in the day. The Trujillo family cannot so easily 
conjure away a tornado that has been building up for 
thirty years. 


Camp David's Vanishing Ghost 


OME MONTHs ago (12/12/59, p. 344) this Review ex- 

coriated the “Spirit of Camp David.” We felt that 
this bit of international ectoplasm was conjured up 
by Moscow’s witch doctors and that its benignant smile 
was about as genuine as a three-dollar bill. 

Let's look at the record. 
@ Test Ban. After 16 months of negotiation, Premier 
Khrushchev adamantly calls for a treaty generously 
larded with “mutual trust.” Lesson One: The road to 
disarmament is ridiculously easy, provided the shift 
from sword to plowshare is sanctioned by nothing more 
than a few scrawls on a scrap of parchment. 
@ War Dests. New talks on the settlement of Russia’s 
lend-lease debt, stymied since 1947, began on January 
11. They collapsed in short order because Russia was 
determined to broaden the scope of discussion beyond 
the agreed agenda. Lesson Two: It is still possible to 
do business with Russia and negotiate all outstanding 
issues—on terms that unilaterally favor the Soviet Union. 
@ PeaceFut CoexisTENceE. Mr. Khrushchev recently an- 
nounced drastic cuts in the Russian military establish- 
ment. But this “humanitarian” move was accompanied 
by dark hints of overwhelming power and a “fantastic” 
weapon. The net effect on world opinion was restless 
hope and gnawing fear. Lesson Three: The carrot and 
the stick remain the favorite tools of Russian propa- 
ganda and diplomacy. 
@ Beruiv. The Kremlin’s threatening letter to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, made public on February 2, followed 


by the declaration of the Warsaw Pact nations on Feb- 
ruary 5, make it all but certain that the air will soon 
be loud with Cold War threats and slogans aimed at 
imposing a Sovict solution of the “German problem’ 
upon the West. Lesson Four: The “Spirit of Camp 
David” has served its purpose and is fast dissolving 
into the icy mists from whence it was materialized. 

Since last September, so to speak, Premier Khru- 
shchev, the man of many hats, has been sporting his 
best Homburg. Since it did not win him the respect- 
ability and “understanding” he desires, he is now switch- 
ing to the hangman’s hood. He avows that he is growing 
impatient with the West, presumably because we are 
dragging our feet on the way to the gibbet which he 
is building for us on the summit. 

The West has good reason to drag its feet. We are 
not ready for the summit. Neither have we devised a 
sure way to evade Jack Ketch’s noose. 

Britain is still hunting for a formula that will bring 
“peace in our time” but absolve her of the charge of 
appeasement. An embarrassed France, still distraught 
after the Algerian crisis, faces the future with her 
grandeur trailing in the dust. West Germany foresees 
a summer that will put a puppet East Germany astride 
her lines to West Berlin. And here at home? Well, 
were embroiled in the defense debate. Pretty soon 
we'll be engrossed in the nominating conventions. As 
for the summit? We'll play it by ear. Jack Ketch knows 
better than to release the trap door—we hope. 


Washington, Havana and Moscow 


i ews AFTER NIGHT for weeks now Radio Moscow in 
its English language program has put develop- 
ments in Cuba at the top of the news—with a slant. 
These news reports on Cuba have perforce been given 
a consistently anti-American flavor, despite the fact that 


Radio Moscow has refrained from attacking the Eisen- . 


hower Administration in this connection. Indeed, it has 
had words of praise for the President's moderate atti- 
tude. Rather, its shadow war has been made against 
American “reactionaries,” who are said to be allied with 
Cubans of the same ilk to put down the “people’s revo- 
lution” and return Cuba to Batista, or worse. The visit 
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of Anastas I. Mikoyan, the Soviet First Deputy Premier, 
to Havana on the invitation of Fidel Castro has of 
course climaxed the Soviet radio build-up. 

The Soviet propaganda line is proof, if any was 
needed, of the wisdom of the Administration’s cautious 
and tolerant policy toward revolutionary Cuba: Quite 
obviously Moscow’s psychological warriors have been 
forced by President Eisenhower’s mild but pained atti 
tude to move cautiously too. Clearly, their noses are out 
of joint because the President neither threatened an 
economic boycott of Cuba nor called out the Marines. 
It is evident, in a word, that Moscow knows its Latin 
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America as well as Washington does, It has heard from 
its embassies in the Caribbean and Central and South 
America that United States prestige in Latin eyes has 
risen perceptibly since the President’s announcement of 
his Cuban policy and that the Castro regime, or the 
communizing element behind it, has overplayed its hand. 

Certainly this is the consensus of the reports which 
have been received in Washington from all parts of 
Latin America, even from capitals which are not notably 
Americanophile. There was fear in Latin America’s key 
countries, choplicking in others, before the President’s 
announcement that the United States would embark 
on a policy of retaliation or even intervention in Cuba. 
This would have exacerbated the agitation of their own 
radical elements and given their Communists a talking 
point. More seriously, intervention in Cuba might serve 
as a precedent for “Yanqui” intervention elsewhere in a 
new era of the Big Stick. That this is not to be has 
brought a sigh of relief south of Panama, if not to the 
Kremlin. Washington has made it crystal clear that in a 
time of profound social change throughout Latin 
America it will not take a stand in opposition to social 


progress. The moderate, liberal governments which are 
today in the saddle in most Latin countries are, with 
more or less success, concerning themselves with the 
improvement of living standards, health and education 
through evolutionary means. It is a solace to them that 
President Eisenhower has seemed to put his imprimatur 
on their efforts and at the same time to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between evolution and revolution 
with Communist support. 

The middle-class businessmen who are trying to take 
over in Latin America have no sympathy with Com- 
munist-backed revolutions. They are sharply averse to 
Castro’s avowed intention of assuming the leadership of 
the Latins and are minded to slap him down. Thus, the 
reaction is icy to the Cuban Premier’s plan for a confer- 
ence in Havana of the underdeveloped nations, includ- 
ing those of Latin America as well as the emergent na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. Of greater interest is President 
Eisenhower’s imminent visit to four of the principal 
South American countries, now that he has made it plain 
for all to see that United States policy toward its neigh- 
bors is one of moderation and of help in action. 


2U1—and Going Higher? 


~~ MoRE American Catholic colleges in different 
parts of the country, one for 300 young women and 
the other for 500 young men, have been announced 
with full press-agentry. The same releases that hailed 
the birth of the colleges announced fund-raising cam- 
paigns of $3 million and $5 million, respectively, to erect 
the initial buildings. The two newcomers will not be 
without neighbors. Each will find a half dozen Catholic 
collegiate institutions already at work in the same terri- 
tory. The new foundations bring the total of four-year 
colleges under Catholic direction to 211, of which 
33 have been launched since the close of World War II. 

Supposedly, prolonged reflection precedes the deci- 
sion to undertake the support and staffing of a brand 
new college. Moreover, every new college is presumed 
to come into existence in distinct response to the 
educational needs of the area which it will serve. But 
may we be permitted here to ask some questions about 
the postwar proliferation of Catholic colleges—not with 
the two latest additions or any other particular institu- 
tion necessarily in mind, but simply to ventilate a 
general problem? 

Do the responsible authorities always consider the 
alternatives to starting a college? For example, the 
desirability of putting the resources of the religious 
community and the financial support of the public into 
junior college or high school work. Both these fields 
of Catholic education are woefully underdeveloped. Is 
any exploration made of the possibility of doubling 
up with another college or becoming a corporate mem- 
ber of an existing university? 


Certainly, the zeal and courage of the religious and , 


diocesan organizations that want to step in and help 
shoulder the burden of Catholic higher education these 
days can be commended. At the same time, however, 
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is there any assurance that the experience of most of 
the new colleges will differ markedly from that of so 
many others? Will they too condemn themselves to 
decades of academic mediocrity because of under- 
trained and underpaid faculty, inadequate laboratory 
and research facilities, poverty of library holdings and 
dearth of scholarship funds? Such questions deserve 
the attention of all of us in view of the modern insistence 
that running a college is no longer like operating a 
grocery store. The finishing-school college, like the small 
corner store, has lost its privileged place in a society 
that now puts a premium on academic as well as market- 
ing efficiency. 

Perhaps we Americans can learn something here from 
Canada, where new collegiate institutions are also being 
founded—but with a difference. In several Provinces of 
Canada two, three and four independent colleges under 
different sponsorship have been united to form one 
university and to share facilities. 

The most recent example is in Upper Ontario. There 
plans have been agreed to among Anglican, Catholic 
and United Church of Canada education leaders for 
the establishment of the “Laurentian University of 
Sudbury.” A Government-backed bill to charter the 
new institution is to be presented at the current session 
of the Provincial Legislature. Ontario’s Premier Leslie 
Frost has indicated that the University will be eligible 
for Government aid because, though the three federated 
colleges will be church-related, the university as a 
whole will be nondenominational. Last year the Ontario 
Legislature incorporated St. Jerome’s College (Cath- 
olic) and Waterloo Lutheran University as the “Uni- 
versity of Waterloo,” and other instances of this united 
approach could be multiplied. 

Has anyone something to add to this discussion? 
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Integration in Reverse 


Kieran Dugan 


symptom of the prior and more fundamental sick- 

ness of segregation, but it is a pain none the less. 
I sympathize with the zeal of those who unqualifiedly 
deny this pain, and I respect the denial as strategy, but 
I cannot accept it as truth. 

Six years ago I pretended to accept it as truth. At 
that time I myself underwent the experience of inte- 
gration, becoming a minority of one—more or less—in 
a school where the other students were, by tradition 
and in fact, of a different color. The attitudes which 
led me to the experience required, by their inner logic, 
that I treat the experience as nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. Yet it was out of the ordinary. Living and study- 
ing at a large Negro university on the border of the 
South was not at all the same for me, a white Irish- 
American, as studying at Notre Dame and at a French 
university had been. It caused in me, and painfully, 
something I would never have admitted at the time: 
the “distortion of social perception” described by the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry in its report 
on integration. 


T= PSYCHOLOGICAL pain of integration is only a 


CAUSE OF “DISTORTION” 


This “distortion” was not caused by social or cultural 
walls. Aside from walking into a barbershop once where 
none of the barbers could cut a white man’s hair, I 
experienced no difficulty in finding within the social 
structure of the Negro ghetto the institutions and ser- 
vices to meet my needs. Culturally, I found the greatest 
differences arising, ironically, from the intensity with 
which the Negro university man—teacher and student— 
follows, fortunately or unfortunately, the same middle- 
class ideals I had known in my own background. What- 
ever wall these differences may constitute in theory, I 
did not experience them as a wall in fact. I did not 
hurdle them, but accepted and adapted to them—pain- 
lessly, as far as I could tell. 

What did distort my social perception—not without 
anguish—was not a wall but a cloud. Leaving the sick- 
room of segregation is a little like entering C. S. Lewis’s 
hell: you really discover for the first time the wretched 
state you have been in all along. As you open the door, 
you become painfully aware of the terrible stench of 
the air you have been living in. The stench surrounds 
you like a cloud and accompanies you across the thres- 





Mr. Ducan, a New Yorker who hails from Massachu- 
setts, studied at the University of Angers in France as 
well as at Howard. He writes for Current Biography. 
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hold, because it lives on your own attitudes. It follows 
you like a plague, reviving, just when you think it dead, 
by contact with the attitudes of others. 

Waiting in line at the service counter of a university 
cafeteria my first day in the ghetto, I knew for the first 
time in my life that feeling of being too much alone 
and at the same time not alone enough which is the 
peculiar anguish of the racial minority-of-one. Through 
my adult life I had had sporadic contact with individual 
Negro friends and acquaintances in situations where I 
was a member of the majority. This was the first time 
I had ever found myself, feeling every square inch of 
my whiteness, swimming in a sea of dark faces, all of 
them the faces of strangers. I lit a cigarette. A finger 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned. The dark face 
into which I looked, a woman’s, communicated with 
me. “We,” the woman announced, “do not smoke here.” 

I do not really remember that the “we” was italicized. 
I do remember that I received it italicized and that my 
morale was demolished for the rest of the day. The 
pain of this incident did not come from my collision 
with the social or cultural “no smoking” wall. I had 
bumped into this very same wall before, in other 
milieus, and there had been no such memorable pain 
resulting. What distorted my response in this instance 
were the segregation-bred attitudes in myself fortified, 
I think, by those of the woman who addressed me. 

Against the backdrop of segregation, color causes 
problems, and the worst problem it causes is the con- 
sciousness of color. For the minority member, con- 
sciousness of color multiplies the weight of all the other 
problems he carries, because it adds an element of 
despair to his attitude toward those problems. To be 
conscious of color is different than being conscious of 
a foreign accent. To be conscious of color is to be con- 
scious of it as irrevocable. Filling out a routine medical 
questionnaire at the university clinic one of my first 
days in the ghetto, I did not answer the question about 
my color, ascribing its presence on the page to the 
inertia of official apparatus. The nurse, looking over the 
completed questionnaire, stopped at the blank space. 
She did not say: “You failed to answer the question 
about color.” She said: “You failed to put down here 


- that you are white”—and with some irritatiii proceeded 


herself to write in “white.” The cldsés?dlésoription I 
can give of my psychological responsé%sitéiat Ifelt my 
pale Irishness to be indecently — and“ir@vvcably 4 on 
display. it 38 ce 7 cosa 

Prevailing and lingering patterns ‘sf segrevutiow and 
the attitudes and responses they bri forth in others, 
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even after an individual has made a substantial beach- 
head against them in his own mind, will from time to 
time come forward to push the individual back into 
the uncomfortable waters of color consciousness, where 
he will flounder again for a while. And in between the 
whiles there will be a corner in the back of his mind 
always a little uneasy, bracing itself for the ever pos- 
sible encounter that will give the push. Coming back 
from class one day, after several months of living and 
studying in the ghetto had begun to put me at my ease, 
] passed a maintenance worker as I neared the graduate 
hall where I lived. Without looking at me, and half 
under his breath, he murmured as he passed: “Go home, 
white man. Us niggers don’t want you around here.” I 
think I would have packed that day had it not been 
for the vehement encouragement of hall-mate Everett 
Gill, who had taken part in the Navy’s first experiments 
with integration. The feeling that I was out of joint was 
thenceforth more ready than ever to jump to the fore. 


COLOR CONSCIOUSNESS 


Two other occasions when segregation-bred attitudes 
in others jolted me back into my own color conscious- 
ness stand out in my memory. One was the shock of 
my family when they surprised me with a visit and 
learned at first hand the nature of the university. “You 
should have told us it was colored,” I was admonished. 
“We've been proudly telling everyone you've been 
studying here.” The other was the unsettling experience 
of being “denied” by a close friend. Anne was, in fact, 
probably my closest friend at the university. The eve- 
nings I passed in her home with her and her family 
were the greatest of those little joys that refreshed me 
during almost two years of unaccustomed loneliness 
and wearying self-awareness. One day we were waiting 
for a bus at a transfer point in a slummier part of the 
ghetto. Some Negro men were carrying on a drunken 
conversation in front of a bar nearby. One of them 
came over and whispered something to Anne I could 
not hear. She was a very shy person, and always fearful 
of such incidents on the street. She moved away from 
him—and also from me, and refused to recognize my 
presence for the rest of our wait for the bus. Nothing 
else in my experience in the ghetto shocked me quite 
so much as did this event into a vision of the inevitably 
all-embracing nature of segregation. It cannot be lim- 
ited to this area or that. If it exists in school, it will 
follow you to the street. If it exists in the street, it will 
follow you home. It cannot be partial. If it exists at all, 
it is all-devouring, even to the intimate corners of our 


lives. It is all-devouring because it travels within our, 


attitudes. 

The pain of my own experience in integration would 
have been less, I think, if it had been accompanied 
with greatui:-sanction. There was no Supreme Court 
behind my: ~:9:!sAACP. The Communist party had not 
sentane ay.4::.¢7ganizer; the Citizens Councils had not 
Sent ety +es4%";, the Church had not sent me as a 
Witness. 1 ws at the ghetto university with no sanction 
othey-inan:;my cwn arbitrary and voluntary decision 
to be there. ‘There was no headquarters to which I 
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would go periodically as to home, to report my difficul- 
ties to my fellows-in-planning, to recoup my strength. 
I never gave thought to verbalizing anything as a 
difficulty, because the hearer would have the right to 
say back to me: “Well, you don’t have to do this— 
why bother?” 

When Jewish shopkeepers around the university 
would assume that I was a Jewish medical or dental 
student who had not been able to enter a white school, 
I wondered at first why this made me feel secure and 
why I was loath to rid them of the illusion. I later 
realized that I was grabbing at a sanction. When I 
played a leading role in a play at the university theater, 
I was in a position analogous to my real-life role, sur- 
rounded as I was by an otherwise all-Negro cast, but 
I experienced what many actors have experienced: the 
clear-cut sanction of the theater, absolving the player 
of the need for any justification outside the demands 
of the role itself and making the stage role much easier 
than the real-life one. 

Even with sanctions the integrating minority in our 
society can feel painfully insecure in its role. A white 
girl came to the ghetto university while I was there. 
She came only for a short time and with the sanction 
of being an exchange student (a colored girl had gone 
in exchange to her college). From a distance I had 
judged that she was undergoing the experience with- 
out any of the psychological difficulties I felt. Just be- 
fore she left I had the opportunity to talk at length 
with her and learned, to my surprise, that her experi- 
ence had not been so very different from mine. One 
thing she said even went 
beyond what I had felt, 
and it summarized all the 
feelings of loneliness and 
alienation she had told me 
about: “Sometimes when I 
wake up in the morning and 
look in the mirror, I won- 
der if I am sick, I look so 
pale.” 

If we knew what is 
meant by “distortion of so- 
cial perception,” we would 
be more anxious to lighten 

the travail faced by mil- 
lions of children today rising from the sickbed of segre- 
gation—lighten it with all the strengthening and widen- 
ing of sanctions possible. What does the “distortion of 
social perception” mean? It can mean as simple a thing 
as—on a warm spring day, when the paths of the quad- 
rangle are lined with lounging students—being tremen- 
dously relieved when someone comes along to join you 
in crossing the campus. When I saw news films of Jeffer- 
son Thomas going up the steps of Central High on the 
opening day of school in Little Rock this year, I knew 
how lonely that walk must have been. Elizabeth Eck- 
ford, who had already obtained all her high school 
credits and needn’t have gone back to Central High, 
must have known too. She saw to it that Thomas didn’t 
go up the steps alone. 
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Negroes Next Door 


Thomas A. Magner 


EF WAS OUR real estate agent on the phone. “Tom, I 
have a client who'd like to see your house today.” 
“Sure, George, go right ahead,” I answered, wondering 
why he was calling me at the office for such a simple 
request. Preparing to move to another city, we had 
authorized George’s firm to sell our house; visits of 
prospective purchasers were routine affairs, arranged 
simply by a telephone call to my wife at the house. 

“But this person is a Negro. Do you have anything 
against selling your house to a Negro?” 

“Well, no, I see no reason why a Negro shouldn't 
have a chance to buy a house he likes. But, on the 
other hand, it’s one matter for me to state my convic- 
tions and quite another to demonstrate them by moving 
out of the neighborhood.” 

“Yes, but if you and I feel that a Negro has a right 
to decent housing, then we shouldn’t deny him that 
right just because a few neighbors might object.” 

“O.K., I'll take the risk of losing whatever popularity 
I' have on the street. But let me check with my wife 
first.” 

A call to my wife confirmed my feeling that she 
would approve George's proposal. Although born and 
raised in the South, she has none of the racial prejudices 
usually ascribed to Southerners. With her whole-hearted 
support I gave George permission to show our house 
to his client. 

I drove home about an hour after George and his 
prospect had visited the house. The reaction had been 
swift and sustained: my neighbors, drawn into tight 
clusters, were standing, heads wagging, hands gestur- 
ing, as they stoked the fires of anxiety and prejudice. 
The noise of children’s play had been stilled, as they, 
in mute imitation of their parents, congealed into small, 
silent groups. My car traversed that gauntlet of eyes 
in a minute or so, though it seemed like an hour. 

Normally, the neighborhood is serene and aggres- 
sively middle-class, with the well-trimmed lawn the 
badge of respectability. I must say that, outside of 
cutting the grass, I had never taken our postage-stamp 
lawn very seriously, preferring to let the children play 
on it; my exceptional conduct was excused, I think, 
because of my academic calling. Most of the neighbors 
are of Scandinavian origin, many of them still able 
to speak Swedish or Norwegian; the predominant reli- 
gious affiliation is Lutheran, and Sunday church atten- 





Pror. MAGNER here discusses a problem which many of 
us are being called on to face. The author now teaches 
Slavic languages at Penn State University. 
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dance is a neighborhood norm. The political orientation 
is massively Republican, and the biennial visit of the 
areas Congressman is the occasion for a round of 
coffee-hours, where the local matrons bask in the 
righteous warmth of his oratory. Of late years, the 
neighborhood has been penetrated by other elements: 
a few families of Irish and of Jewish descent, the advent 
of which has, not strangely, brought about the novel 
situation of two-party representation. Contact with 
other elements in the general American milieu is limited, 
though not ignored, as once a year we all dutifully 
sign the pledge of brotherhood made available at the 
local drugstore. All in all, it is a pleasant, if somewhat 
stodgy, neighborhood in a large city in the Midwest. 

In the house my wife had been feeling the shock 
waves rolling out over the neighborhood and was de- 
terminedly ignoring them. She had met George and 
his client, as she took the baby out for a walk, and her 
impression of our Negro visitor was most favorable. 

One neighbor paid his visit, the first of many, within 
an hour of my return. He was visibly disturbed, per- 
spiring, unable to sit down. After a few preliminary 
statements to the effect that he and the other neighbors 
thought a lot of our family, he came straight to the 
point, which was: don’t sell your house to a “nigger.” 
We replied that we had received no offer from the 
Negro, but, if we did, we would inform him of the 
neighborhood hostility. 

The anonymous calls began that night. It is an un- 
nerving experience to listen to a voice, haranguing and 
threatening, when all the while you feel sure that it 
belongs to some ultra-respectable elderly man or wo- 
man just up the street. One woman, who was brave 
enough to identify herself, summed up her tirade in 
this statement: “Now, everybody has a right to live 
where he wants to, but, after all, this is an exclusive 
neighborhood.” Another woman (curious how women 
predominate, or are pushed forward in these tawdry 
situations! ), who also identified herself after I refused 
to listen otherwise, asked: “How can you dare bring 


‘niggers’ on our street?” I wondered, as I listened to her 


aggrieved whine, if her husband, a Jew, had been 
exempt from racial rebuffs. 

Our troubles were as nothing compared to the on- 
slaught on poor George. His telephones at home and 
office rang constantly until finally, unable to reason 
with all callers individually, he proposed a neighbor- 
hood meeting on the subject at his house on the follow- 
ing evening. 

One factor complicating this matter more than similar 
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THE RACE QUESTION: ANOTHER VIEW 
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affairs was that George and his family were then living 
right across the street. He had been renting there, but, 
having recently purchased a house, he was also pre- 
paring to move, a coincidence which convinced some 
of the bigots that George was out to exploit the neigh- 
borhood. Actually, he moved only three blocks away, 
well within the general neighborhood. 

I attended the meeting along with George, the Negro 
client and two representatives of the Urban League. 
Only one neighbor showed up. The Negro turned out 
to be a friendly, articulate person; his one striking 
characteristic, besides his color, was the obvious fact 
that he was far better educated than the neighborhood 
standard. 

The meeting was a study in frustration, since, except 
for the one noncommittal neighbor, we all shared the 
same outlook. What emerged quite clearly from our 
discussion was the fact that only two families on the 
street, George’s and mine, were willing to accept a 
Negro as a neighbor, and both of our families were 
moving away. The Negro, dissuaded by the intensity 
of neighborhood feeling and the poor prospects for 
alleviating it, made no offer for the house, but left that 
evening to continue his ever hopeful, often humiliating, 
search for decent housing. 

For us the affair trailed off in a diminishing chorus 
of yips and snarls. Some of our neighbors refused to 
speak to us, though most of the others re-established 
normal relations, not perhaps without reservations. It 
was George who continued to receive the full force 
of neighborhood anger and suspicion. My wife and I 
were probably classified as muddle-headed innocents, 
but George became the sinister figure out to destroy 
the neighborhood. Besides the ear-wearying phone 
calls, he received threats, and a subscription was even 
taken up to “banner” (picket) him. For his ideals 
George is sure to suffer most concretely, since indignant 





home-owners will reject his services for selling or buy- 
ing homes. If he had been located in a small town, he 
would surely have been forced out of business. 

Why is there such a hysterical reaction in a Northern 
city when a Negro begins looking for housing commen- 
surate with his income and needs? In our situation one 
reason stood forth above all others: simple, stark fear 
of property devaluation. The usual reasons for segrega- 
tion were also advanced, but these did not survive 
questioning. But over and over again the conviction 
was expressed that the advent of a Negro family would 
mean the immediate loss of thousands of dollars in 
property value. 

Since the buying of a house is the biggest single 
investment the average family makes, concern with 
property valuation is quite understandable. This is not 
to say that property values actually crumble when a 
Negro moves into a white neighborhood. I have seen 
studies of residential areas in other cities which show 
that there is no causal relationship between racial in- 
tegration in housing and depreciation in real-estate 
values. But, true or not, the average home-owner be- 
lieves it to be true, or else he considers it to be a 
possibility, and that is enough to push him into a defen- 
sive posture. A particularly telling example of this folk 
belief was given, in this same Midwestern city, by the 
Negro owner of an apartment block who directed his 
white agent to rent the apartments, but not to Negroes! 

Our house, which remained under vigilant observa- 
tion by the neighbors, was finally sold to a nice family 
of acceptable color. A final melancholy note to the 
whole affair was the spraying of sulphuric acid on the 
finish of our car as it stood in the dark (of course! ), 
loaded for the morning departure. The acid damage 
to the car has been repaired, but the acid of racial 
hate is still working on one Christian neighborhood, 
etching out a picture of limited brotherhood. 





State of the Question 


show three-quarters of our U. S. plur- 
alism you would not vote for a Catholic 
just because he is a Catholic, and I get 
the feeling you might come out for 





A DIALOGUE ABOUT “DIALOGUE” AND OTHER THINGS 


Kennedy to show two-quarters of the 
same pluralism you are not like those 
provincial Catholics who have not for- 
gotten the events involving Chambers 


To tae Eprror: A reader sometimes 
gets the idea that Amenica is trying 
to be the New York Times—without the 
Times’ ethical culture, He is introduced 
to all the news of the day, gets a rather 
stem editorial opinion of it—not too 
stern, usually—and then is supposed to 
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The first of the two following letters caught our eye a few weeks 
back. If its author had anything to say about it, this Review and 
its editors would get a good reorientation course and perhaps a 
whole new set of directives. Publication of the letter, with a re- 
ply from associate editor Robert A. Graham, may interest readers. 


stitute a “pluralism.” 





be ready to go out and carry on a dia- 
logue with Protestants, Jews and hu- 
manists, with whom he is said to con- 


I do not say this to be pert, 
sometimes I get the feeling that next 
November you might support Nixon to 


and Hiss. I may be wrong, but I get 
that feeling. And I get the feeling that 
your Catholic readers are being patron- 
ized as if they were a little clergy- 
ridden and should be liberated, but not 
yet. 

May I make a few suggestions? 

First, please do not use the words 
“pluralism” and “dialogue” any more. 
They are platitudes in your hands: you 
have the tendency to take over a fairly 
good concept and harp on it. 
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Second, do not be so concerned about 
what others think of Catholics. Create 
the quality you seek within the Church 
and the respect will follow, though it 
will take 50 years; talking about quality 
and respect will not create them. 

Third, why don’t you put more the- 
ology in your pages, more metaphysics, 
more things that require thought on 
the part of the readers? Here are a few 
suggestions: 

1. Did St. Thomas raise objections to 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tionP Explain his position and how a 
saint might hesitate over such a tradi- 
tional doctrine. 

2. You often hear that St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine are worlds apart, but 
Maritain or Gilson (I believe) says they 
are very much the same. Explain. 

3. I liked the recent article on sex in 
literature—it was really an essay in 
esthetics. Why not much more on 
esthetics? 

4. What is existentialism? Who are 
Marcel, Blondel, et al? Is Blondel an 
existentialist? 

5. Write a popular explanation of 
Maritain’s Degrees of Knowledge. Let's 
have some bibliography. 

6. If God is good, why does He per- 
mit so much evil? 

7. How can God be all just and all 
merciful? 

There are a thousand others. You 
should write these articles as you would 
a lecture to a scholarly audience. You 
should give a bibliography and refer- 
ences: one article a week, two or three 
pages long. And please cite fewer statis- 
tics, sociological movements and the 
like. Are statistics a modern substitute 
for metaphysics? 

Gerarp C. FLYNN 

Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


To THE Eprror: In his letter, Professor 
Flynn makes, it seems to me, three main 
points: 

1. America should publish more 
purely theological and_ philosophical 
articles and de-emphasize its “socio- 
logical” bent. 

2. U. S. Catholics would do better to 
cultivate their own excellence and qual- 
ity without any regard to the society 
in which they live. If they do, all 
rightful recognition will come to them. 

3. The “dialogue” with the non- 
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Catholic world is useless or meaning- 
less. The concept of “pluralism” is a 
snare and a delusion. 

These criticisms are seriously and in- 
telligently put. They deserve an answer, 
particularly as they touch on some key 
issues governing the basic attitude of 
Catholics in this country today. 

As for the first point, the recom- 
mended diet of speculative articles, 
complete with footnotes and bibliogra- 
phy, would surely cost AMERICA the 
readers’ interest now and their sub- 
scription renewals later. And who could 
blame them? They take AMEnrica into 
their homes as a guide through the 
tangled events of the past week. Most 
of them seek in these pages a more im- 
mediate link to life’s problems than is 
offered by theoretical speculation. 

Interest in philosophy and theology, 
of course, is to be commended. AMER- 
1ca has some part to play by commend- 
ing schools of theology for the laity, by 
reporting creation of new institutes and 
the launching of new journals. But a 
line has.to be drawn at some point and 
it is somewhat mystifying why Professor 
Flynn chooses a weekly Review as the 
instrument of the philosophical ap- 
proach to modern problems. AMERICA 
in its early years did have a fondness 
for heavy, theoretical articles. That peri- 
od, to speak frankly, was one of the 
dullest phases of the 102 volumes now 
published. Statistics are not, of course, 
“a substitute for metaphysics.” But in a 
weekly magazine, philosophy in turn is 
no substitute for grappling with the 
hard, contemporary concrete forces that 
buffet man in his passing existence. Any 
good art object can lose its appeal by 
being put in the wrong light in the 
wrong corner. 

As for the second point: What justi- 
fies Professor Flynn’s confidence that 
respect will automatically follow qual- 
ity? No doubt professional competence 
is indispensable—provided a certain ca- 
pacity for communication goes along 
with it. Does the writer believe that a) 
we have the capacity for communica- 
tion, or b) that we don’t need to com- 
municate? 

The third point is the most funda- 
mental one. 

Our correspondent apparently parts 
company with America in his estimate 
of the current situation and of the needs 
of this hour. He apparently does not 
believe that the time has yet come for 


the U. S. Catholic to sit up and take. 


notice of the non-Catholic world about 
him. More accurately, he does not favor 
that kind of notice which would involve 
a direct exchange with the “Protestants, 
Jews and humanists” who comprise 
what he is reluctant to term our “plur- 
alist” society. 

America, on the other hand, rightly 
or wrongly—and here the reader must 
decide the matter for himself—puts a 
different evaluation on our time and 
its opportunities. This is the moment 
for the Catholic to turn outward. God is 
in His macrocosm as much as in His 
microcosm. In a period of such con- 
temporary upheavals as we witness to- 
day, refusal of the “dialogue” could 
well be fateful missing of a rendezvous, 
We owe it to the Truth we claim to pos- 
sess to play our part in the drama of 
today. The impetus given by Pope John 
XXIII to the cause of Christian unity is 
in this direction. Here is one case in 
which the “dialogue” is an essential pre- 
condition of success. 

The correspondent does concede that 
the “dialogue” is a fairly good idea but 
that America spoils it by excess. This 
Review does refer repeatedly to a cer- 
tain number of themes: international 
cooperation, labor-management ques- 
tions, foreign aid, housing and racial 
legislation, education and other matters 
—often against the background of the 
“dialogue.” For those not sharing 
AMERicA’s diagnosis of the hour, these 
repeated editorial references may seem 
like “harping.” The procedure makes a 
little more sense to those who share our 
ideas of the priority of tasks to be done 
as we approach the 21st century. 

The “dialogue” does not imply iack 
of conviction in one’s cause, or any sur- 
render of principle or any lack of 
apostolic zeal to convert. Professor 
Flynn seems to seek in the pages of 
AMERICA “stern” judgments on all mat- 
ters which come under editorial scrv- 
tiny. This implies that every problem 
allows of such apodictic verdicts. 
Sweeping indictments issued week after 
week in these pages would, in all like- 
lihood, only mask the real dimensions 
of the problems. A “stern” reproof is of 
course sometimes called for. But a sys- 
tematic propensity to think in terms of 
final judgments and to eliminate subtle 
ties of opinion would be a poor servic 
to the readers of AMERICA. 

Rosert A. GraHaM, S}: 
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The Forgotten Virtue 


Peter L. Danner 


ITHIN THE array of the moral virtues, one 
WV/ sire receives rather short shrift from con- 

temporary Americans. This is the virtue of 
economizing. To many readers, even calling economiz- 
ing a virtue might come as a surprise. Its obvious con- 
nection with the science of economics connotes rather 
the shrewd, but not always moral, dealings of big busi- 
ness or, at best, such morally neutral—and mystifying 
—topics as inflation, the national debt, Federal Reserve 
policy and gross national production. These seem rather 
unavoidable facts of contemporary life than goals of 
living. 

This article intends to show the significant role which 
the virtue of economizing plays, particularly today, in 
national economic policies, and its important part in 
the re-integration of the Christian family. Before de- 
veloping this thesis, however, some preliminary re- 
marks must be made: 1) to show the relation between 
economics and economizing, and 2) to locate econo- 
mizing in the schema of the moral virtues. 

Economics is a science which establishes certain 
principles, guides and norms of human action. Funda- 
mentally, it is the science of managing the material 
aspects of life in such a way that maximum satisfaction 
of human wants can be achieved from the use of things 
whose supply is not adequate to satisfy all possible 
wants. That is, economics addresses itself to the very 
fundamental human problem of scarcity: there is just 
not enough to go around so that everybody can have 
all he wants without effort and sacrifice. 

Associated with this science of human acts is a cer- 
tain way of implementing, of putting into practice, the 
conclusions of that science. This practice, once it be- 
comes a firm habit of acting, is the virtue of economic 
prudence, or economizing. 

Prudence is that moral virtue which is found princi- 
pally in the intellect as the guide to action. It disposes 
the person to choose those means which are necessary 
to his ends and, in particular, to his final end. Among 
the natural ends of man is this: to maintain life and 
existence by using the material things about him. Some 
of these, like air and water, are in almost unlimited 
supply and little care need be exercised in their use. 
Most material things, however, are scarce: there is not 
enough of them to satisfy all possible human wants. 
Consequently prudence, economic prudence, will direct 
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the person to use them in such a way as to gain the 
maximum benefit from them. This means satisfying the 
most important wants in his scale of preferences first, 
and to the degree of their importance to his end. 

When one considers how practically every human 
act, from hearing Mass to eating dinner, involves the 
use of material things, and how on all levels of living 
man must use economic resources, one realizes that the 
virtue of economizing should be one of the most exer- 
cised of the moral virtues. The father of a family must 
manage his household finances; the pastor must be 
solicitous for church property; the businessman must 
control his firm’s corporate assets; the public official 
must have care of government property. While its end 
and object is not the most exalted—it is, in fact, rather 
low in the scale of values—economic prudence must 
play a role in practically every human action. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 


While admitting all this, some still might warm but 
slowly to economizing because of the images it evokes. 
To some it recalls a form of shrewd, calculating Puri- 
tanism, testing all things by the ring of coin and cash 
register. To others, economizing spells “scrounging,” 
and penny-pinching, ‘something miserly and mean. To 
many, I am sure, it brings back memories of the Great 
Depression, when economizing meant doing without, 
getting along as best you could, cutting corners and 
pulling the belt in another notch. 

The effect of these popular misconceptions is seen 
on all levels of economic life. The politician who would 
scrutinize the spending of government agencies is ac- 
cused of hamstringing national defense, of slowing 
down economic progress, or of impeding our interna- 
tional moral commitments. The businessman who is 
careful of his expense account is derided for presenting 
a corporate image of stinginess. The father who resists 
his children’s demands is a “tight-wad” and “penny- 
pincher.” 

But economizing is no more penny-pinching than 
an officer's caution for the safety and lives of his men 
is cowardice. Basically, economizing means assessing 
material things according t6 their proper valuation in 
the plan of one’s life. It is not a kill-joy virtue. Rather 
it scrutinizes things for their greatest good and most 
solid joy. For joy is nothing but the possession of the 
good. 

What is forgotten in all these emotional reactions to 
economizing is that economic prudence is concerned 
primarily not with the goals of life but the means to 
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those goals. Once those goals are set, the virtue of 
economizing tries to implement them by avoiding both 
careless and vain expenditure of resources on wasteful 
uses, which do not lead to the ends proposed, and 
tight-fisted, parsimonious holding on to money and 
wealth for their own sakes. 

Economizing means getting the most out of economic 
resources. It implies spending money, because money 
was meant to be spent, not hoarded. But it means 
spending wisely, getting value for money spent, giving 
not more than the worth of the item. It means, more- 
over, establishing a hierarchy of present and future 
wants so that by careful management of present income 
the most important of both are satisfied. It will mean 
(since all incomes are limited) doing today without 
the trivial and vain in order to enjoy the real and the 
important tomorrow. 

Economizing is neither asceticism nor liberality. Yet 
it is compatible with both. The Trappist, who has 
stripped himself of all worldly possessions and disci- 
plines himself to do without the commonest conven- 
iences, economizes the resources of his monastery no 
less than the father of a family does who carefully 
budgets for a new automobile, or, for that matter, 
than the industrialist does who entertains lavishly to 
meet his business and social obligations. Economic 
prudence is no less compatible with liberality. In its 
highest reaches it is synonomous with perfect charity. 
Christ himself put the proposition in economic terms: 
“What does it profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his soul?” Of many heroic acts of liberality, 
Jesus Christ singled out that of the poor widow who 
gave to the worship of God all she could afford, a penny. 


ECONOMIC HERESY . 


Besides this popular misconception of meanness or 
stinginess, economic prudence is disparaged from an- 
other side. This is from a highly sophisticated argument 
which traipses under a scientific garb. The basic propo- 
sition of this sophistication is that economizing is anti- 
social, that the man who is careful about his spending, 
who watches prices, insists on quality, who might even 
put away some savings and not spend at all, is some- 
how doing someone out of a job, slowing down the 
wheels of industry, ultimately causing recessions and 
depressions. This argument implies that the economizer 
is shirking his duty as a consumer. 

All this, besides being nonsense, is rank economic 
heresy. Production is for the sake of consumption; not 
the other way round. Man produces in order to con- 
sume. He does not consume in order to maintain pro- 
duction, but to maintain life. It is nonsense to talk 
about the consumer’s duty to consume. 

If producers miscalculate on what and how much 
consumers desire, they might be forced to slow down, 
even discontinue, their operations until they can shift 
into a more desirable pattern of production. Yet that 
is their problem; they cannot shift the burden of the 
change onto the consumer. The ethical overtones of 
such campaigns as “You Auto Buy Now” go counter to 
the most fundamental proposition of a free-enterprise 
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economy: the consumer is sovereign! If men would 
serve that master, they must learn to please him. 

This heresy, that economizing and, particularly, say- 
ing are anti-social, has been resurrected periodically 
over several centuries. One of its earliest propagators 
was Bernard de Mandeville, whose The Fable of the 
Bees tried to make the point that economic progress 
was dependent upon the vices and excesses of people 
and not the careful management of their income. In its 
modern torm the heresy drapes itselt under the mantle 
ot Keynesianism. 


BUSINESS SPENDING 


Now Keynes’ economic theorizing starts with the 
truism that everybody’s spending (outgo) is someone 
elses income. Hence, a drying-up of spending implies 
a drying-up of income. Keynes also, it is true, empha- 
sized changes in consumer spending since this is the 
largest part of total spending. What is forgotten by the 
pseudo-Keynesians of the shop and office and advertis- 
ing agency is that Keynes also emphasized that con- 
sumer spending is passive, changing only slowly in 
response to economic conditions. Business spending, 
investment in new plants and equipment, on the other 
hand, is dynamic: it leads the economy. Increases in 
investment spell prosperity; decreases, a downturn in 
business activity. 

Now new investment hinges on two factors: business 
expectations of increased sales, and availability of credit. 
With respect to the first little need be said. If American 
businessmen do not have the foresight and courage 
to capitalize on the great advances in electronics, nu- 
clear fission and chemically produced materials, if they 
will not see the potentialities of the current population 
explosion and the expanding world market, it will little 
become them to run crying to the American consumer 
should his wise economizing reduce somewhat their 
domestic sales. They still have an unlimited horizon 
before them if they would just lift up their eyes to see. 
Above all, they should keep faith with the first credo 
of busiress: a good product, satisfying real needs, 
creates its own demand. 

The second condition for expanded investment is 
the availability of credit. Credit, of course, is obtained 
mainly from banks and other financial institutions. What 
is forgotten by many pseudo-Keynesians is that the 
amount of credit is not unlimited, but is always propor- 
tionate to the amount of saving that has been or will 
be done. Consequently, the amount of consumer saving 
can make more or less credit available. Precisely for this 
reason the private virtues of frugality and economizing 
are today critical factors for the public good. 

For there is increasing evidence that more not less 
saving is demanded by the economy. The rates of Gov- 


. ernment bonds have pushed higher than 4% per cent 


and mortgage money is costing more than 6 per cent. 
This rise in interest rates indicates that the demand for 
loanable funds is already outstripping the supply. 
There is little hope that the demand will diminish 
if the economy is to maintain its present rate of growth. 
Each year more than a million workers are replaced 
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by machines, and almost another million new workers 
enter the labor market. Further, it is estimated that 
each American worker needs $15,000 of capital equip- 
ment (plant and machines) and cash for current ex- 
penses to put him to work. Thus a staggering $30 bil- 
lions of new investment must be added each year or 
serious unemployment will result. And this is required 
merely to maintain the present rate of progress of two 
to four per cent per year, which is, incidentally, con- 
siderably lower than Russia’s. Any stepping up of this 
rate will require proportionately more capital invest- 
ment. 

Add to this demand for loanable funds, government 
requirements for roads, schools and urban renewal; the 
need for more mortgage money to finance new homes 
to meet the rising trend of new marriages; the install- 
ment credit for appliances and automobiles for these 
new families; add, finally, our moral commitments 
abroad in the underdeveloped economies, their des- 
perate need for U. S. Government grants and loans and 
for private investment. Put all these together and they 
add up to a crying need for credit, and for consumer 
saving. Certainly, in our present circumstances saving 
can never be considered antisocial. 


THE FAMILY BUDGET 


We are interested in economic prudence, however, 
not only for its role in the national economy, but for 
its implications in the ordinary family’s budget. For 
the individual family it can mean more than the differ- 
ence between solvency and bankruptcy. It can distin- 
guish the family that lives its own life proudly and 
independently from one that finds itself on the treadmill 
of neighborhood conformity. 

Having lived on a teacher's salary the seven lean 
years of Joseph’s famine, the author can state categori- 
cally that a family which economizes can maintain a 
plane of living as high as another family which enjoys 
an income 20 per-cent larger but does not economize. 
The small savings, the counting of pennies, the little 
doing-without, the care of equipment and, most particu- 
larly, the resisting the omnivorous demands of children 
~all these cumulate into quite a sum over the course of 
a year. No particular skill is required and certainly 
no heroic sacrifice. Such living is not a Spartan exis- 
tence, some sort of bleak survival without luxuries and 
without entertainment. Above all, such exercise of 
prudence does not make the family living pattern so 
vastly different from its neighbors’—not to the extent 
of arousing compassion. Quite the contrary, most people 
talk good consumer economics. Not all, however, prac- 
tice it. 

For to economize means simply to set up a hierarchy 
of wants—food, shelter, clothing, obligations to State 
and Church, health and education—and then to live 
up to this pattern of needs in the family spending 
formula. While no heroics are required, this will call 
for some modest courage. For above all, an economizing 
family must break that goose-stepping spending on non- 
essentials to keep up with the neighbors. This requires 
maintaining the family integrity—the attitude that our 
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family is one, unique, distinct, and that its needs are 
peculiar to it and not at all identical with those of the 
Joneses, or the Van Stuyvesants, or the George Wash- 
ington Browns. 

Above all, the economizing family must resist the 
blandishments of the comfort-peddlers, those insidious 
visitors into our living rooms who paint glamorous pic- 
tures in silk negligees of users of various brands of 
toothpaste, deodorant and toilet paper. These products 
serve certain fundamental needs of personal hygiene 
and, given this fundamental service, the cheapest is 
the best. The principle involved here can be extended 
into the whole field of consumer goods and services. 
The unremitting search for quality (in the sense of 
functional utility ) at the lowest price could initiate one 
ot the healthiest trends in consumer purchasing today. 

This is not an argument against style or beauty. It 
is an argument against the tinselly, the chrome-covered, 
the stylistically cheap. In utilitarian products all beauty 
flows from function, and ornament which is not func- 
tional is cheap, howsoever expensive. Only the bad 
taste of American producers, seeking easy profits, 
brought forth the deluxe model with those electronic 
contrivances which afford a minimum of saving in time 
and convenience at a maximum initial cost and up-keep. 
Unfortunately, their advertisers were able to hoodwink 
the American consumer into buying it and thus into 
betraying his normal common sense and good taste. A 
movement to return to real functional beauty, styling 
which flows from good engineering and sound construc- 
tion, would be a solid practice of economy. 

The forgotten virtue of economizing can play a salu- 
tary role in solving the problems of the national econ- 
omy and in the individual family’s achieving a higher 
plane of living. These two goals are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Life is a whole. It is not ordered like a proposi- 
tion in logic but possesses a basic rationality. What is 
good for the individual is ultimately healthy for society. 


STRENGTHENING THE SPIRITUAL 


Similarly, the virtue which maintains the material 
well-being of the family cannot help strengthening the 
spiritual. For by means of economic prudence the 
family can preserve its integrity, its uniqueness. Each 
family has its own peculiar values, its own dreams and 
ambitions, its own problems. The family which econo- 
mizes knows those values and tries to implement its 
dreams. It lives its own life, not going counter to the 
stream of life about it, but proceeding at its own pace, 
undeterred by what others have or want. 

Since it preserves its integrity with respect to material 
things, it is better prepared to preserve it with respect 
to spiritual. Such a family can better realize that ulti- 
mately the perfection of prudence is the perfection of 
love, that all the varied material things which satisfy 
human wants and bestow pleasure are but means toward 
that ultimate Good which gives perfect satisfaction, 
perfect joy and perfect happiness. For this, if not for 
material advantages, economizing, the practice of eco- 
nomic prudence, can and should be restored to its 
rightful place in the array of Christian virtues. 
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Birth Pangs of the Primitive Church 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY: The 
First Five Centuries 

By Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward. 377p. 
$4.50 


Any book by Maisie Ward cannot fail to 
provoke keen interest among thinking 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. We 
are all familiar with her charming 
Young Mr. Newman; and her two vol- 
umes on Gilbert Chesterton have be- 
come one of the classics of biography. 
Her open, forthright style and trenchant 
wit are well known to all those who have 
tried to heckle her Catholic Evidence 
Guild talks at the corner of Hyde Park, 
London. Indefatigable, sincere, under- 
standing, she can only be compared with 
the strong women of Christian antiquity 
—Paula, Olympias, Macrina. 

In her present volume we see a con- 
tinuation of the line she began in They 
Saw His Glory, and it is a superb, per- 
sonal view of the birth pangs of the 
primitive Church, as reflected in the 
lives of the saintly, intense men and 
women who made it what it was. 

Maisie Ward (Mrs. Frank Sheed) 
brings to her task a quite superior 
awareness of Church history. But what 
makes the book so readable is her sharp 
reporter's nose for the _ illuminating 
story, the revealing bit of gossip. 

The epic of the Church unrolls 
through the personal lives of Augustine, 
Basil, Ambrose, Leo, Patrick and many 
more. And this is as it should be. It is 
a very warm, sympathetic portrait of the 
Church. And yet we see that the Church 
was always very much the same human- 
divine society—there is no other word in 
English—that it is today. Alongside the 
strength and achievement were the 
doubts, personalities, jealousies and 
wasted energies. 

It becomes clear from the pages of 
this book that the greatest problems of 
the Church are not the Crusades, the 
Inquisition, Galileo, or papal infallibil- 
ity, but that very human quality which 
was not transformed so visibly and ob- 
viously into the divine as Calvin and 
Luther would have wanted it to be. 

Mrs. Sheed’s book develops, I think, 
on two levels; it is a history of the great 
heroes of the Church down to Cassio- 
dorus, but it is also, in a sense, modern 
apologetic. She never omits an occasion 
to stress a universal truth or point an 
historical moral. Her work is clearly the 
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fruit of many years of meditation on 
Christian history and doctrine. In the 
picture she presents, the only real 
charge against the’Church—though not 
openly expressed—is that it has some- 
how remained all too human, and that 
man’s strong drives for success, pleasure 
and self-preservation have never been 
wholly extinguished by the water of 
baptism. Though some may disagree 
with the presentation of details, the 


Fresh Evaluation 


PROTESTANTISM 
By Georges Tavard. Hawthorn. 139p. 
$2.95 


The all-pervading irenic tone of this 
compact study of the Protestant phe- 
nomenon might almost, one is tempted 
to think, have been inspired by the 
words of St. Ignatius Loyola, in the 
Spiritual Exercises: “It is necessary to 
suppose that every good Christian is 
more ready to put a good interpretation 
on another’s statement than to condemn 
it as false.” This is a lesson which, un- 
happily, not all Christian apologetes 
have learned. It is, therefore, no small 
consolation to see it reduced to such 
admirable practice as it is here. 

The author has not, of course, at- 
tempted the impossible task of com- 
pressing the history of Protestantism in- 
to the relatively few pages at his dis- 
posal. What he has given us is an en- 
lightening study of this religious move- 
ment which has exerted so profoundly 
significant an influence on the history of 
our civilization for over four centuries. 

The study (vol. 137 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism) 
takes the form of a broad survey of the 
growth and development of the Protes- 
tant idea in its almost infinite variety of 
forms and contradictions. Historical 
facts as such, occasionally lost or con- 
fused in this large view, are of less im- 
portance than the consistently fascinat- 
ing picture of a dynamic religious force 
which, in the mysterious divine econ- 
omy, has been the source of much good 
in the world, despite much else that 
Protestants themselves must regret to- 
day. 

A few brief early chapters help the 
reader to understand the Reformation 
years, principally in Germany and Swit- 









total portrait she presents has the color 


and tone of truth. 


Maisie Ward is, in a sense, doing for 


the English-speaking world what M, 
Daniel-Rops has done for the French, 
Daniel-Rops’ account is perhaps more 
institutional; Mrs. Sheed’s is at once 
warmer, more biographical in its hand- 
ling of this subject. 

We can only be grateful that Mrs, 
Sheed has at last brought her mature 
insight to a reappraisal of the lives and 
temperament of the men and women 
who were first to stand by the throne 
of the Lamb and give their testimony 
for the Truth. Her excellent work jigs 
the February selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. HeErsBert MusvurRIL1o, sj. 


of the Reformation 


zerland. Here he will surely be struck 
by the relatively narrow gulf that in 
these early tempestuous years separated 
the Reformers and Rome. Good will 
might so easily have bridged it, or so 
it seems today. 

The succeeding chapters paint in 
broad strokes the main streams of religi- 
ous trends and practices that year after 
year added both diversity and growing 
confusion to the Protestant movement, 
Perhaps one of the best of these chapters 
is called “The Anglican Crossroads”; it 
sums up what even the best-willed ob 
server must call the bewildering com- 
plex of Protestant, Catholic and hybrid 
trends and currents that make up the 
history and the present state of Angli- 
canism. 

“The Anglican communion,” the av- 
thor concludes, 

is now a crossroads of all the theo- 
logies of the Christian world. Cross- 
roads have a strategic importance. 
They have often become battle- 
grounds. Travelers have been 
known to take a wrong turning and 
lose their way at a crossroads, Yet 
crossroads are also meeting places 
where strangers may become 
friends. 

Two of the author’s final points de 
serve meditation. Today, more than 
ever, 

Catholic theologians would seem 
to have a providentially ordained 
task in front of them: a fresh evalu- 
ation of the Reformation. . . . We 
are now at sufficient distance to see 
and understand the events of the 
16th century without emotional 
bias, 

No one knows better than Fr. Tavard 
that this task is being faced by Cath 
olic theologians; he himself has beet 
wisely guided by some of the most solid 
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Questions 


Do animals talk 
to one another? 


try their wings an 


ferent meanings. 
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“Do animals talk? Why is the sky blue? Why don’t I fall off 
the earth?” 

Your child asks a million questions — and wants answers that 
make sense to him; that tell him what he wants to know, in 
language he understands. The words must mean something to 
him; must start ideas flowing to stimulate that eager mind. 

Clear answers are his windows to the world 
The answers your child can understand provide exciting visions 
for him—bring him a wealth that can never be destroyed. When 
you give him the right answers, you give him the wonderful 
gift of knowledge — a gift he’ll treasure throughout his life. 
Help your child to a happy, successful adulthood 

Advance his education now, at home, with THE BOOK OF 


FREE! ,.., your boy or girl...this delightful color booklet C 





THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ANSWERS EVERY QUESTION YOUR CHILD CAN ASK 


A publication of The Grolier Society Inc. 
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About Animals 


No other creatures can talk a thousandth 
—s well as we do. But certainly many 
of animals can talk to each other in 

their own way. You, have heard a dog 
bark to warn of danger or to express joy, 
or anger or loneliness. You have keard a 
mother robin ~—— her young ones to 
a calf telling its 

mother that it is hungry. Monkeys can 
make many different sounds that have dif- 


The squeal of a pig, the neigh of a 
horse, the baa of a lamb, the Siete 
of an elephant, the moo of a cow, the bray 

¢y—all the sounds that animals 
make seem to express feeling to our ears. 
We know, too, that fear can spread vt very 


Quickly amana a aeaun Af naiwn 


a child reads the books that talk his language 
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gether i or societies. This they 
could not do if they had no way of talk- 
ing. These insects have long feelers with 
which they can touch each other and make 
certain things understood. 

Are all animals 

blind at birth? 

It is not quite true that all animals are 
born blind, but it is true that most of the 
mammals, when they are newly born, do 
not at once begin to use their eyes. The 
young of wild animals are born in a nest 
selected by the mother. This is generally 
in some hidden place where very little 








KNOWLEDGE. This delightful work was designed to answer 
your child’s questions. As he turns the pages, he finds even the 
pictures teach! He learns how easy it is to look up the answers 
for himself. And he discovers something else. Out of these 
7,600 pages... with their thousands of pictures, hundreds of 
thrilling articles, their inspiring stories, games, things to make 
and do... out of this wide world of knowledge he draws the 
confidence and initiative he needs to become a happy, success- 
ful adult. Your child deserves the same opportunity millions of 
others are enjoying. 


Only you can help him 


Mail the coupon today. A free color booklet will give you, in 
actual color, pages taken from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
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MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON j 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. | 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. j 


Please send me “RIDE THE MAGIC CARPET,” the 24-page full-color booklet | 
taken from the newest revision of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. I under- | 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


OF AMERICA 
announces 


WORKSHOPS for 1960 
JUNE 10-21 


HIGHER EDUCATION: The Quality of 
College Teaching and Staff. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Religious 
Education through the Program of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

COUNSELING: Psychological Counseling 
in High School and College. 

NURSING EDUCATION: Epidemiology 
in Nursing. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Teaching For- 
eign Languages in the Modern World. 

MUSIC EDUCATION: Music Teaching 
Methods and Techniques. 


RRREELRELRRRRPRRRERRERERRERR 
THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MINOR 
SEMINARY CONFERENCE 
May 13, 14, 15 
Emphasis on self-evaluation of seminaries 
RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRKRRRKRKRRRKK RY 
For complete information on program, 
staff, credits, fees, accommodations, and 
application form, write to Roy J. DEFER- 
RARI, DrmRECTOR OF WorKSHOPS, THE 


CatTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASH- 
INGTON 17, D.C. 
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We are honored to have had two 
of our books selected for 


“Best in Catholic Reading, 1960.” 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 


by Fray Angelico Chavez 


Adult List: “A Franciscan metaphysi- 
cal poem based on the Dali portrait 
of the Madonna.” 

De luxe ed., $10; trade ed., $3.25 


PIONEERS FOR CHRIST 


by Doris Burton 


Young Adult List: “A small book, 
packed with inspiration, interest, ad- 
venture and challenge. It tells the 
stories of ten founders, some of re- 
ligious congregations, some of Cath- 
olic organizations like Boys Town and 
Young Catholic Workers.” $2.95 


ACADEMY 
GUILD 











Box 549, Fresno, California 
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fruits of such work. “But,” to quote 
further, 


reconciliation between Catholics 
and Protestants will not go far if 
it depends on the efforts of special- 
ists. .. . the layman, living side by 
side with Protestant Christians, 
cannot remain indifferent to the 
human problems involved. It is 
therefore the task of the laity, espe- 
cially where Protestants are numer- 
ous, to reveal to them the true face 
of Catholic unity and charity. 


“The second commandment is like unto 
the first,” continues Fr, Tavard, quoting 
Christ Himself, and he adds his under- 
standing of the words: “Charity is Cath- 
olic, that is, universal; it goes out to 
one’s neighbor, whatever may be his 
religious or political convictions.” 
Joun F. X. SWEENEY, S.J. 


For Public Recognition 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
EDUCATION 

By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Doubleday. 
192p. $3.50 


At present there are some who would 
wish to stir the waters of debate about 
the relative merits of education under 
public or private auspices. In one im- 
portant State the voters rejected a ma- 
jority of public school expansion plans. 
Elsewhere in the nation criticism of the 
schools points up lowering of standards 
and slackening of the moral fiber of our 
youth. That the public school system 
should be indicted for some of this is 
understandable when one recalls that 
not too long ago public educators were 
daring to rebuild the social order, con- 
tending that they were doing so per- 
force because the church and society 
had failed. 

Catholic education has been less free 
from this criticism. Rising registers in 
new and expanding Catholic school 
structures from New York to Los An- 
geles reflect an appreciation of the con- 








tribution that the Catholic school makes 
to American life. For an understanding 
of this phenomenon of modern times, 
Catholic Viewpoint on Education is an 
authoritative text. 

Doubleday, in presenting the “Cath- 
olic Viewpoint Series,” understandably 
would have each specific viewpoint pre- 
sented by an expert. The education 


editor of AMERICA has necessarily famil- 
iarized himself with the status of the 
Catholic school the country over. His 
doctoral dissertation, Public Schools 
and Moral Education (Columbia U.), 
has given evidence of his appreciation 
of the public school viewpoint. Thus 
thoroughly equipped, Fr. McCluskey 
has produced an authoritative text that 
places his readers much in his debt. 
His Catholic Viewpoint on Education 
is a brief yet complete and effective pre- 
sentation. 

American education in the early days, 
Fr. McCluskey explains, had a distinct- 
ively religious flavor. The concept of 
the Founding Fathers that there is a 
divinity that shapes our ends found its 
preachment in the schools. When the 
public schools began and when their 
growth was being strengthened, the 
Catholic bishops feared that Protestant- 
ism would dominate the system. The 
Catholic school system was organized 
to protect Church membership from 
leakage. 

Education in the setting of the paro- 
chial school is something qualitative 
ly different from the kind of education 
that is found in its partner in the com- 
munity. “Religion and morality are the 
indispensable props of good govem- 
ment,” was the decree of the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787. This kind of think 
ing, current in the cradle days of the 
Republic, colors the parochial school, 
based as it is on a core curriculum of 
religion. 

Yet critics fear Catholic schools are 
a “divisive” element in the community, 
The word has unfair connotation, espe- 
cially when one believes, as Catholics 
do, that one cannot be a good Catholic 
without being a good American. It is 
particularly important in the current 
political scene to have one’s thinking 
correct on these matters. Fr. Me 
Cluskey’s text puts the record straight 

Aside from its historical value, 
Catholic Viewpoint on Education gives 
the reader an appreciation of the Cath 
olic school in practice as well as in the 
ory. Catholic schools “develop a sens 
of God, a sense of direction, a sense of 
responsibility, and a sense of mission it 
this life” for their students. They com 
cern themselves with the full, over-all 
development of each individual. Cath 
olic education is complete education. 
Fr. McCluskey’s book demonstrates that 
the public school is less competent to- 
day to assume responsibility for moral 
and spiritual development than eve 
before. 

The great contribution of this partie 
ular book is that it focuses the spotlight 
on current discussion in educationél 
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circles in this country. In the spirit of 
fair play that is characteristically Amer- 
ican the author states that what Cath- 
olics want is “a sympathetic hearing for 
their case, public recognition for their 
problem, and help in working out an 
equitable solution.” 

Joun Pau HAvERTY 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 

By Albert William Levi. Indiana U. 591p. 
$7.50 


We are told that Prof. Levi of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Washington 
University regards Europe as his spir- 
itual home, even though he received 
his professional training here. His hori- 
zons reach out beyond the narrow circle 
of positivism and analytic rules. His 
sympathies extend philosophically to 
Bergson and Jaspers, and culturally to 
Spengler, Lenin and Einstein. 

To organize and weigh the works of 
the contemporary mind, he singles out 
two main problems which spur philoso- 
phy along today. One theme is fairly 
commonplace: man’s fragmentation in 
his individual and social interests. Pir- 
andello, F. Scott Fitzgerald and a host 
of others give clamorous testimony to 
the breakdown of the well-knit man. 

Levi's other main theme, however, is 
not so freely admitted in our climate. 
it is that the fragmenting process stems 
from our indecision about reconciling 
the rational and irrational elements in 
man: 

Men of the 18th century prided 
themselves upon being as reason- 
able as mathematicians. Men of 
the 19th century prided them- 
selves upon being as lyrical and 
childlike as artists. 

We today are heirs to this double and 
conflicting pride, since we cannot see 
the face of man as distinct from pure 
spirit and pure passion. 

In order to point toward a new unity, 
Levi treats 16 major thinkers as 
prophets of the healing vision. It is 
customary to discern something pro- 
phetic in Bergson’s view of evolutionary 
purpose and in Lenin’s hymn to public 
violence. But we are disturbed into new 
insight when Levi points out the pas- 
sional center in Freud’s factualizing 
critique of religion and even in the 
dry analyses of Carnap. 

In the end, we are confronted with 
two contemporary ideals: “the lure of 
the part” (analytic philosophy) and 
the vision of the whole” (Whitehead). 
Although he is finely sensitive to the 
partitive achievements of Moore and 
Wittgenstein, the author turns to 
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Whitehead for guidance in incorporat- 
ing the piecemeal approach into a new 
unity of man and his world. 

From start to finish, this is a thor- 
oughly philosophical estimate of the 
great contemporary works of mind. Al- 
though Levi believes that Whitehead 
is better able to meet the joint claims 
of passion and reason than any other 
contemporary philosopher, he seldom 
fails to notice the positive value in the 
other thinkers he chooses to analyze. 

This is one of the best-balanced in- 
troductions to contemporary philosophy 
as seen sympathetically and fairly com- 
prehensively from within. Both the col- 
lege student and the cultivated reader 
will find here an access to the present 
philosophical temper. An occasional in- 
complete reference to Gabriel Marcel 
is the only sign, however, that the 
Christian philosophical _ intelligence 
counts for anything in the current 
world. JAMEs COLLINs 


TWO WEEKS IN ANOTHER TOWN 
By Irwin Shaw. Random House. 372p. 
$4.95 


Generally speaking, the title of a book 
is given what might be called the top 
billing. Not so here. The top of the 
spine in large gold type carries the 
name Irwin Shaw. In very much small- 
er white type one reads the title. 


This concern with billing, so typical 
of Hollywood, is a reflection both of 
the content of the novel, which has to 
do with movie people in Rome, and 
also with the tone and quality of the 
book, both of which seem to have been 
shaped by the possibility of the story 
coming to rest in Hollywood as a 
scenario. 

The two weeks mentioned in the 
title are those during which the hero, 
a former movie actor presently em- 
ployed by Nato, assists an older and 
eccentric movie director who is working 
on what promises to be the latest in a 
series of failures. A goodly part of the 
two weeks is spent in a liaison with a 
young Italian girl, roughly half the age 
of the over-the-hill star. While there is 
a great deal of portentous writing, the 
general motivation rests heavily on the 
common responses of certain ganglia in 
the human physiological system. 

The environment of Rome also en- 
ables the author to deliver his characters 
of a large number of querulous reac- 
tions to religion in general and to 
Catholicism in particular. This, in turn, 
enables him to wave the flag of his 
liberalism with great vigor. Some future 
age will, undoubtedly, uncover a mathe- 
matically inclined critic who can make a 
name for himself in the scholarly world 
by counting the number of times that 
authors of our time have proved their 








Outspoken and Timely 


CHRISTIANITY 
IN CONFLICT 


+ et 


THEN 


EWMAN 


PRES 


A superb appraisal of con- 
temporary Protestant 
thought and practice by the 
author of The Protestant 
Churches of America. Non- 
polemical and highly objec- 
tive throughout, Christianity 
in Conflict evaluates from 
the Catholic standpoint 
current Protestant positions 
on the Bible, on the Chris- 
tian ministry, on marriage 
and divorce, on church-state 
relations, on religious edu- 
cation and the ecumenical 
movement. Father Hardon 
has based his work on years 
of experience with Protest- 
ant churchmen and edu- 
cators. $4.50 
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fearless liberalism by mentioning with 
distaste Franco, Mussolini and Ethiopia. 
These things are now more completely 
clichés and stereotypes than the most 
fancifully mandatory clichés of the 
Elizabethan age. 

Mr. Shaw has written too many 
novels (one is tempted to stop right 
there) not to have learned a good deal 
about technique. As a result, there are 
passages where some shrewdness of 
analysis is accomplished. There is a 
clear, easily followed story line. There 
are several deft character touches. The 
over-all judgment, however, has to be— 
why bother? BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


THE UNFINISHED COUNTRY 
By Max Lerner. Simon and Schuster. 733p. 
$7.50 


For the past ten years the readers of 
the New York Post have found opposite 
the editorial page a daily column by 
Max Lerner, dealing with almost every- 
thing from cabbages to kings. A goodly 
number of these columns have been 
put together to form the present book. 


#10 
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In addition to his chores as a columnist, 
Lerner is also a professor at Brandeis 
University and the author of America 
as a Civilization. He is unquestionably 
one of the most erudite and articulate 
voices of American liberalism. 

The author explains, without apolo- 
gizing for, his roaming widely in the 
Post columns. This is an age of the 
specialist, but he argues convincingly 
that there is a place for the writer of 
broad sweep and wide sympathies who 
attempts to view all major human con- 
cerns from the standpoint of a central 
vision. We can be grateful that there 
are a few men like Max Lerner. 

What absorbed the attention of the 
American public in the 1950’s was 
grist for Lerner’s mill. The Alger Hiss 
episode, the Rosenberg trial, the Mac- 
Arthur affair, the triumph and fall of 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy, the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation and a 
host of other matters are brought back 
vividly through columns composed 
when the news was startlingly fresh 
and when emotions everywhere were 
at a fever pitch. Invariably the point 


Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 
transmitted and to determine as reasonably 


as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


3445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 


of view is that of a dedicated American 
liberal who, if he distrusts communism, 
is no less distrustful of threats to liberty 
from the right. 
Some of the most intriguing columns 
are concerned with education. Lerner, 
though favoring at least a minimum 
of education for everybody, is an advo- 
cate of a democratic elite, who would be 
afforded every opportunity to develop 
their superior potentialities for learning 
and leadership. He would orientate ed- 
ucation, not exclusively toward intel. 
lectual goals, but toward the develop. 
ment of the whole man. 
What of the man’s basic philosophy? 
Here he has all the major weaknesses 
of the typical American liberal. Get 
behind the latter’s passionate commit 
ment to justice and freedom, and you 

will generally find an _ ideologi 
vacuum, Lerner expressly voices skepj 
cism about the natural law, about im 
mortality, and about a pattern of de 
sign embedded in the universe. Man, in 
his view, confronts a senseless universe, 
whose chaotic and blind character many 
men seek to conceal from themselye 
by the weaving of fables. Lerner him 
self will spurn the fables and face up t 
life with forthrightness. 
One clings tenaciously to life as4 
dog clings to its bone. This is a per 
fectly satisfactory philosophy for the 
canine kingdom, but it remains a mys 
tery why men like Lerner can rest con 
tent an hour in it. 
Francis E. MCMAHON 


THE SON OF MAN 
By Francois Mauriac. World. 158p. $3 


This is a book for the mature. It wil 
be fully understood by those who have 
experienced the paradoxical coexistence 
of anguish and peace in the mystery of 
Christian love. To remedy the gnawing 
anxiety of sensitive souls who are com 
scious of the prevalence of evil, M 
Mauriac proposes a kind of “spiritul 
homeopathy” which transfers personal 
concern to a universal plane where, it 
the form of charity, it embraces all mat 
kind in a Christian commitment. 
The six chapters of this meditative 
essay follow the Gospel narrative d 
Christ’s life from childhood through the 
resurrection to His abiding presence il 
our midst. Brilliant flashes packed with 
inner meaning provide new insights. Fa 
Mauriac, the Eucharist is the “Chilé 
hood of God,” the burning and pacify 
ing Presence wherein He does nd 
answer our questions laden with de 
pair, but simply gives Himself to us. 
The Son of Man ranks with the bet 
that the distinguished French acade 
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FROM THE FOLLOWING TITLES CHOOSE 
ANY 2 SELECTIONS FOR ONLY $2.98 


List Price 
THE BOOK OF MARY 


by Henri Daniel-Rops .......... $4.95 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 
by Maisie Ward ............... $5.00 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
EDUCATION 


by Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. ..... .$3.50 


THE FROZEN REVOLUTION 
by Frank Gibney .............. $4.75 


A PEARL TO INDIA 
by Vincent Cronin’............. $4.50 
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Catholic Book Club 


a service of the Editors of AMERICA 


Offers New Members 


The Book of Mary 


(March Selection) 


by HENRI DANIEL-Rops 


Hawthorn Books, Inc. List $4.95 


and 
any ttle listed below 


for only 


$2.98 . 


Your name and address on the insert card will introduce 
you to the book bargains of the CatHotic Book Cxuvs. 

Daniel-Rops, author of the best-selling Jesus and His 
Times, has written a superb book on Our Lady. Here is a 
careful, sober (but not dryly written) account of what we 
know about the Virgin Mary, how we have come to know 
it and what the result should be in our spiritual development. 

You may begin your membership in the CatHoric Book 
Cius with The Book of Mary plus one of the free bonus 
selections listed below at the small cost of $2.98. 

You will also receive a free subscription to the CaTHoLic 
Book Cius Newsletter, in which the monthly selections are 
described in advance by competent reviewers. You are free 
to accept or reject any selection. You are not required to 
take a fixed number of books, and you may cancel your 
membership at any time. 

Mail the CBC membership card today. See for yourself 
how much the Catuotic Boox Cuvs has to offer you. 
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70 East 45TH Street, NEw York 17, New. York 
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CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin©® & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Q 
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mician has written. More carefully 
nuanced than the earlier controversial 
Life of Jesus, it reflects the principal 
themes which have consistently char- 
acterized the author’s works: love, sin, 
the baseness of human nature, the 
power of the unconscious, the influence 
of heredity. 

Mauriac analyzes keenly and probes 
deeply on the personal, social and his- 
torical levels. What is said of the soul’s 
intimate encounter with God is un- 
doubtedly a part of Mauriac’s own in- 
tense and colorful life. 

Without forgetting the good accom- 
plished, Mauriac is rightly disturbed by 
the failure of so many to discezn the 
reality of Christ in the members of His 
Mystical Body. 

The historical mission of extending 
the frontiers of the kingdom shows that 
Christians, from the first martyrs to the 
hard-pressed moderns, face the same 
contradictions and the identical chal- 
lenge: “to persevere in the faith in a 
world without faith, to remain pure in 
a society delivered to all manner of 
covetousness.” 

Father Bernard Murchland, C.S.C., 
editor of Perspectives, has done a splen- 
did job of translating a vigorous, vibrant 
and relevant spiritual message which 
should be prayed and pondered. If the 
second American “revolution” seems 
destined to be of the “right,” dissenters 
will find in these pages worthy targets 
for energies more akin to those of the 
Scriptural “violent” who would take the 
kingdom by storm. May their number 
increase! 

MOTHER PaTRICcIA BARRETT 


POLITICAL THEORY: The Foundations 
of Twentieth-Century Political Thought 
By Arnold Brecht. Princeton U. 603p. $12 


The present work is not a theoretical 
treatise on politics in the traditional 
sense; it is not a disquisition on the 
ends and means of government. Nor is 
it an historical account of political 
thought. There is, to be sure, no want 
in the book of judicious reflections on 
central concepts and problems of po- 
litical theory, such as justice, authority, 
sovereignty, power, liberty, equality, 
democracy or totalitarian dictatorship. 
But these comments are subordinated 
to discussion of the author’s primary 
concern: the foundations and boundary 
lines of so-called scientific political the- 
ory. The book is essentially a method- 
ological treatise. (A second volume yet 
to be published will systematically ex- 
amine special topics of politics. ) 

Prof. Brecht understands scientific 
political theory in the narrow sense to 
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which the term has been reduced in 
modern times. Insistence on applying 
to the study of political phenomena re- 
quirements and methods like those to 
which the natural scientists have sub- 
jected themselves has finally resulted in 
separation from one another of political 
philosophy, political theory and political 
science. Political theorizing has come 
to be considered as scientific only inso- 
far as it follows the canons of empirical 
science. Prof. Brecht’s book is a com- 
prehensive study of the culmination of 
this process in the 20th century, signi- 
fied by the adoption of new research 
techniques and of a relativistic position 
in regard to values. 

Evaluations and preferences in abso- 
lute terms, the relativists hold, cannot 
be established and verified scientifically. 
Such questions, therefore, as the best 
form of government, the proper ends 
and means of government, right and 
wrong, good and evil, just and unjust, 
are beyond the province of scientific 
political theory. This fateful develop- 
ment has never before been discussed s0 
lucidly and in such detail as in the 
present volume. The book will prove 
an indispensable guide for all those 
who want to familiarize themselves 
with recent trends in political science. 

Prof. Brecht sympathizes with the 
attempt to apply to the study of polities 
the methods and standards of the exact 
sciences, and he goes to extreme 
lengths in stressing abstention from 
judgment on questions relating to ult 
mate moral values as an obligation of 
the political scientist qua scientist. How- 
ever, at the same time he is most keen 
ly aware of the tragic irony that current 
political science is prevented, by it 
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very assumptions, from giving moral 
guidance in the most momentous po- 
litical issues of our times. Concern about 
this scientific void is clearly one of the 
motives that inspired Prof. Brecht in 
writing his book. 

While he is by no means ready to 
join the swelling number of participants 
in what he describes so well as the re- 
volt against relativism, he is, on the 
other hand, most anxious to cleanse 
scientific value-relativism of elements 
which have become closely associated 
with it but, according to Brecht, are 
actually alien to it. He makes a dis- 
tinction, first, between scientific and 
philosophical relativism, and he main- 
tains that the former does not imply 
the latter. He criticizes the tendency of 
many scientists to consider what cannot 
be verified in terms of scientific canons 
as neither existent nor relevant. 

Finally, while scientific methods alone 
lead to knowledge which is intersub- 
jectively transmissible qua knowledge, 
the author admits there may be other 
true knowledge that can be attained 
by other procedures as well. Indeed, 
Prof. Brecht is one of the rare scientists 
who deplore neglect of metaphysics and 
religion as an unfortunate concomitant 
of the ascendancy of the scientific spirit. 
He is even groping, as the last chapter 
of the book testifies, for ways and means 
of restoring to religion a rightful place 
in liberal university education. 

EricH Huta 


SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF 
EDUCATION 


By Willis D. Nutting. Fides. 126p. $2.95 


Dr. Willis Nutting of the University of 
Notre Dame has written a sane and en- 
gaging essay on education whose thesis, 
implicit in its title, is that there are 
many means of education besides 
schools and that we are neglecting these 
non-school instructional agencies. This 
isa thesis that Americans, plain citizens 
and professional educators, should ex- 
amine. 

The alarums and excursions attending 
the progressive-versus-traditionalist bat- 
tle have focused public attention on 
schools rather than on education. Ap- 
proaching his subject philosophically, in 
the easy-going spirit of the armchair 
philosopher, reflective, wide-ranging 
and reasonable, Prof. Nutting presents a 
Suasive case for the educational role and 
potential of the home, of the neighbor- 

» Of work and wholesome leisure 
activities and of religion. 

Dr. Nutting is more positive than neg- 
ative. His negation, a bold one to be 
sure, is a denial that the school is the 
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sole educational environment, or even 
a good environment, for some types of 
necessary (e.g., social) learning. He 
argues that the gathering together and 
isolation of children of the same age in 
school tends to retard their maturity 
and to make them less capable of under- 
standing adults. We are willing to take 
this social risk with schools because of 
other advantages they afford. The school 
is an artificial, not a natural, society. 
The society children must spend their 
lives in is made up of babies and grown- 
ups, of tired grandmas and kindly 
neighbors. Though he uses strong lan- 
guage Nutting has a point when he says 





the school has become a sacred cow, 
not subject to the kind of basic rethink- 
ing he is inviting us to do. 

On the positive side, the author pre- 
sents an optimistic analysis of the teach- 
ing power of the home, the community, 
the workshop and recreation. He be- 
lieves that people—mechanics, plaster- 
ers, tennis players and others—are natu- 
rally eager to teach and that society ig- 
nores this rich resource of practical in- 
struction. Nutting’s comments on domes- 
tic education are excellent, including his 
hope that the do-it-yourself movement 
in the home will soon extend to the 
teaching of one’s children. 
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America 


This little volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing list of significant 
Catholic titles on the subject of educa- 
tion. CHARLES F. Donovan 


PENSION FUNDS AND ECONOMIC 
POWER 

By Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 328p. $5 


It is not often that we encounter a care- 
ful and detailed analysis of a particular 
economic problem which combines spe- 
cialized research with comprehension 
of larger issues. Such a study in depth 
is presented by Fr. Harbrecht. 

Only a decade ago great alarums 
were sounded about the dangers and 
implications of the “welfare state.” But 
the persistent demand for more and 
more social security has led not only to 
a great expansion of the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance System; 
it has also brought about the rapid 
growth of company pensions and of 
funds set up to assure successful opera- 
tion of these schemes. The author offers 
a great wealth of specialized data about 
these funds, their increasing role among 
the institutional investors and the man- 
ner in which they are being adminis- 
tered. 

A particularly striking illustration of 
the rapid growth of non-insured private 
pension funds is seen (p. 238) in the 
short period between 1952 and 1957 
when these funds more than doubled 
their assets—from $8.5 billion to $19.3 


billion. The author expects that during | 


the 1960’s a 10-per-cent rate of accu- 
mulation per annum will prevail. There- 
after there might be a leveling off in the 
growth rate due to a rise in pension 
claims. 

Throughout Fr, Harbrecht’s work 
there is great stress on the implications 
of this new empire which has arisen in 
the American economy. Its presence is 
felt in the stock market, because com- 
mon stocks and bonds are considered 
prime investments by the administrators 
of these funds. Nor is it forbidden for 
these pension funds to be invested in 
the stocks of the companies which have 
set up the funds. To that extent, pen- 
sion funds can add to the already strong 
trend towards self-financing of large- 
scale corporations. 

In view of the great significance of 
these funds and of the hopes for in- 
creased security that they have created 
for millions, great attention should be 
paid to Fr. Harbrecht’s catalogue of de- 
fects in the legal structure adopted by 
most funds. An individual who is de- 
nied his pension under a scheme set up 
by labor-management agreement can 
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sue only as a third-party beneficiary be- 
fore a State court. There also is inade- 
quate information about the conditional 
nature of pension promises (p. 254), 
and termination is often left to the dis- 
cretion of the employer. 

The unclear juridical situation of this 
yast and complex economic structure 
highlights the broader problem outlined 
so well by Fr. Harbrecht in his intro- 
ductory and closing chapters. In fact, 
his analysis can be called a most sig- 
nificant case study in the erosion of 
private property and its transformation 
into an impersonal system. The semi- 
obscure area in which that system 
thrives ought to be penetrated by 
the light of legislation which wouid 
strengthen individual rights. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 





THE LAST VOYAGE (MGM). The 
sinking of a ship ranks high among the 
more difficult and expensive operations 
with which movie-makers can be con- 
fronted. Andrew and Virginia Stone, a 
husband-and-wife team of independent 
producers who specialize in extravagant 
melodramas with realistic settings, have 
come up with a unique solution to this 
problem. 

They hired the superannuated luxury 
liner, Ile de France, on her way to the 
scrap yard, renamed her the Claridon 
for screen purposes, half sank her in 
shallow water from which she could 
afterward be refloated without prohibi- 
tive extra expense, and then composed 
a fictional account of a disaster at sea 
to suit the occasion. 

The Stones’ story of the last hours of 
the Claridon has points similar to de- 
tails of the real-life sinkings of the Morro 
Castle, the Andrea Doria and even the 
Titanic. Despite the realistic back- 
ground, the picture has difficulty sus- 
taining the illusion that it is taking place 
on a sinking ship, especially when it is 
dealing with the movements and reac- 
tions of the passengers as a whole. It 
achieves several lesser objectives ex- 
tremely well, however. 

For one thing, its almost documentary 
account of the series of minor mishaps 
and wrong decisions that cumulatively 
sealed the ship’s doom is both tense and 
believable. The same can be said about 
the account of the crew’s futile but fre- 
quently heroic efforts to save the ship. 

Another nerve-tingling episode in- 
volves the ordeal of a family whose 
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cabin was demolished by the boiler ex- 
plosion. The uninjuréd'father (Robert 
Stack) first rescues his small daughter 
(Tammy Marihugh) from a precarious 
ledge that has been isolated by the blast; 
he then turns to the apparently hopeless 
task of freeing his wife (Dorothy Ma- 
lone), who has been pinned down by 
a steel beam. 

Though it is a foregone conclusion 
with this kind of fiction that the wife 
will be rescued and that the rescue will 
be postponed until the last possible mo- 
ment, the interim suspense, for all but 
the most hardened of moviegoers, is in- 
tense. [L of D: A-I] 


SINK THE BISMARCK (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). According to this British film 
the destruction, in the spring of 1941, of 
the Bismarck, Germany’s most powerful 
battleship, was achieved through a des- 
perate, costly, utterly necessary gamble. 
Otherwise, the raider’s presence in the 
Atlantic might have spelled the end of 
England’s war-making potential. Fur- 
thermore, according to the movie, the 
credit for the British victory belongs 
largely to a chair-borne captain in the 
London Admiralty (Kenneth More). 
This is not to belittle the bravery and 
skill of the men in the warships and 
carrier-based planes who finally sank 
the almost unsinkable monster, but only 
to acknowledge the crucial role played 
by technology and _behind-the-desk 
planning in modern warfare. 

The film is an intelligent, lucid, pre- 
sumably accurate account of the head- 
quarters planning and also, within the 
limitations imposed by budgetary con- 
siderations, of the battle itself. It is not 
as exciting or as sharply edited as it 
might be, and the cast of characters 
contains an oversupply of stereotypes. 
Nevertheless, it is good enough so that 
the grandeur of its subject matter is 
always visible and sometimes comes 
over with a bang. [L of D: A-I] 


THE -BRAMBLE BUSH (Warner) has 
nothing to do with boats, except that 
an adulterous interlude with far-reach- 
ing consequences takes place on board 
a cabin cruiser. However, the picture 
itself is finally sunk by its own preoccu- 
pation with the more lurid forms of sin. 

The central situation has to do with 
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a doctor (Richard Burton) who pumps 
an overdose of morphine into a mortally 
ill patient (Tom Drake), perhaps out 
of pity but just possibly for the non- 
altruistic reason that the victim’s wife 
(Barbara Rush) is pregnant by the doc- 
tor. This inflammatory question is never 
cleared up, incidentally, but so many 
other characters are introduced prac- 
tising so many other vices in a New 
England town, strikingly like Peyton 
Place, that it soon ceases to matter. 
Though the story is unmitigated trash, 
the treatment, surprisingly, has moments 
of dignity and power and even moral 
insight, which surely could have found 
a more suitable outlet. [L of D: B] 
Morra WALSH 





THE WORD ~ 


I confess to almighty God . . . that I 
have very much sinned in thought, word 
and deed; through my fault, through my 
fault, through my most grievous fault 
(The Confiteor; recited at the foot of the 
altar at the beginning of every Mass). 


Our contemporary culture appears to 
entertain strong feelings not so much on 
the matter of guilt as on the subject of 
guilt feelings. The fact, if it be such, 
deserves the attention of the thoughtful. 
Ever since the advent of conscienceless 
perjury under oath, the abuse of the 
Fifth Amendment, big-time huckstering, 
the insanity plea and quiz programs— 
in short, ever since the formal disap- 
pearance of truth as an ideal in our civi- 
lization, it has become not only prohibi- 
tively difficult but practically impossible 
to find anyone, even the most impudent 
and cynical evildoers, guilty of any- 
thing. Having rid ourselves of guilt, it 
only remains for us to rid ourselves of 
the annoying hangover, guilt feelings. 
Progress (to use a word) along these 
lines is constantly being reported. Juve- 
niles can now steal a car, fornicate or 
beat up a passer-by with an easy mind 
and with little fear of retribution. 

There would seem to be three alterna- 
tive possibilities in the matter of guilt 
feelings. Either a person feels guilt for 
something he did not do; or he feels 
guilt for something he certainly did do; 
or he feels a disproportionate guilt for 
something which he did do. Let us ex- 
amine this triple situation. 

Everyone agrees that to experience a 
strong sense of guilt in a connection 
where one is altogether innocent is a 
morbidity. Sometimes it does happen 





that when sorrow befalls or tragedy 
strikes, the involved and afflicted ones 
will harshly blame themselves for not 
having taken some unreal, extreme cau- 
tion or other, or, even more vaguely, for 
having displeased Providence in ways 
unknown. The attitude is neurotic and 
unchristian, but in most cases it is purely 
emotional and can be gentled. 

Similarly, it is morbid to feel guilt 
out of all proportion to actual responsi- 
bility. Here we encounter the neurosis of 
scrupulosity, and scrupulosity, beyond 
doubt, can be a troublesome and even 
destructive ailment. Still, ought we to 
suppose that the ailment gives evidence 
of being any way epidemic in our so- 
ciety? Hardly. There is, on the con- 
trary, a kind of social thinking in our 
day that would be uproariously comic 
if it were not so irresponsible. There are 
more and more nonmarital pregnancies: 
let us give more sex instruction. Young 
people do more and more harm with 
cars; let us be sure they all have cars, 
More and more people kill; let us modi- 
fy the penalty for killing. It is small 
wonder that no one writes satire any 
longer. Life is too insanely satirical to 
be satirized. 

The final possibility with reference to 
a sense of guilt is that a rational being 
feels guilty when he most certainly is 
guilty. This state or posture is not neces- 
sarily compunction or contrition, but it 
is unquestionably the first step in the 
direction of compunction or contrition, 

Let us Catholics here clarify our 
thinking for once and for all. Our Holy 
Mother the Church, together with 
Christ our Lord, John the Baptist, the 
apostle Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, every reliable Christian au- 
thority and every really sane man, is 
solidly on the side of deep, strong and 
abiding guilt feelings as we rational 
creatures stand before the almighty and 
most holy God. We ought to feel guilty 
before God, because we are guilty. 

In Masses for the dead and during 
Passiontide, Psalm 42 is omitted from 
the preparatory prayers at the foot of the 
altar. The Confiteor, the open admission 
of guilt, the cry of sorrow, the beating 
of the breast, the plea for the interces- 
sion of the saints and for the prayers 
of our fellows—the Confiteor is never 
omitted. It is always said twice: once by 
the celebrant of the Mass, be he priest 
or bishop or cardinal or pope; and once 
by all the people. Standing at the foot 
of God’s altar we do not fret about pos 
sible fantasy concerning guilt feelings. 
We are concerned with reality: with 
actual guilt and true sorrow and r 
forgiveness. 

Vincent P. McCorry, $5. 
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